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38 Pages of FACTS, FIGURES & IDEAS from which 
o build a hard-hitting Sales Story on RANGES 


- ERE’S a free, pocket-size book that will help train your salesmen to be 





star salesmen. Telling the story of “Measured Heat,’ it builds up a 


winning argument that no housewife can ignore. 


Shows why a new kitchen range should be No. 1 on the post-war shop- 
ping list . . . gives convincing reasons why it’s more practical for a house- 
wife to invest first in a new kitchen range, before buying other needed 
items. Explains how she can save $88 a year and improve food quality. 


. . . . FOR 
Gives many other interesting cooking facts that women want to know. 


Basic principles of cooking are explained, common cooking failures are ar of i IN 
‘ m il . Chock-full of interesting pictures, diagrams and 
analyzed. You can use this new book as a basic sales training piece for 


information on modern range cooking and how 


new salesmen. Write for it today. fo sell it. 
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New Full-Color Consumer Book 
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Every woman in your town will want a copy of this exciting, 
new full-color “‘Kitchens for Family Living” book, because it 
deals with specific family problems and their solution in terms ; 
of today’s smart kitchen planning. It shows how individual 
kitchens, featuring the C. P. Gas Range and the Servel Gas 
Refrigerator, can be planned and installed quickly, easily— 
using Servel-designed cabinets, sinks and accessories. It ex- | 
plains how every kitchen can be made cleaner, cooler, free from i 
objectionable cooking odors. 4 
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To reach the goal of the industry’s far-reaching programs for progre im é 


one of us must take it as a personal responsibility. Under the leadership 4am 


ahead, the public will have a revitalized conception and appreciation of “the 


wonder flame.” 
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GAS PURIFICATION 
oul Lame. 


“ACTIVATED” 













@ Maximum removal H.S per Ib. of oxide 

@ Made specifically for gas purification 

@ 70% (guaranteed minimum) to 78% Fe.O, 

@ Greater activity (swiftness in absorbing H.S) 

@ Greater capacity. (because of high percentage of ferric oxide) 
@ Greater powers of revivification (“come-back” power after fouling) 
@ Greater performance (thoroughness) 

@ Maximum trace removal and shock resistance 

@ Good for loads of all sizes, from traces to the heaviest 

@ Longer lasting 

@ Uniform, thorough 

@ Made under rigidly controlled conditions 


@ Supplied in unmixed or sponge form 


E. J. LAVINO—— 
and Company 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PA. 
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GOOD COOKIN’ 


It's 22 to 1 that your 
holiday turkey was 


roasted with 


CAS 


America’s Preferred 
Cooking Fuel 











And discriminating homemakers 
who want perfect cooking results— 
obtained with automatic ease and 
simplicity — will insist upon 


Cribbon & Sexton's famous 


UNIVERSAL GAS RANGE 
pAmernica's Preferred 
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Highlights of the Gas Utility Industry 
in 1945 
URING the year 1945 the gas By ican Gas Association in 1945. The 


industry completed its enviable 

record in war effort and stood 
ready to meet the challenge of peace. 
The transition from a war-time to a 
peace-time economy was made with a 
minimum of dislocation and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. The industry con- 
tinues to demonstrate the leadership 
of gas as the ideal fuel for residen- 
tial, commercial and industrial use. 


Statistics 


Customers of the gas utility com- 
panies number 20,156,000 at the end 
of 1945. This is the largest number 
in the history of the industry and 
represents an increase of 1.9% over 
the 1944 figure. Of this total, manu- 
factured and mixed gas companies 
served 10,659,000 and natural gas 
companies served 9,497,000. 


Revenues of the entire industry 
approximated $1,141,374,000—an in- 
crease of 3% over 1944. Natural gas 
revenues totaled $692,526,000 and 
manufactured and mixed gas com- 


panies $448,848,000. 


Natural Gas residential sales* in- 
creased 6.4%; Commercial 3.6% ; 
while industrial sales declined ap- 
proximately 3.5%. Total marketed 
production of natural gas in 1945 was 
3,689,200,000 MCF. 


Manufactured and Mixed Gas 
residential sales* increased 3.9%; 
commercial 14%; while industrial 


sales declined 4.2%. 


* Residential sales include gas used for 


househeating and other residential pur- 
poses. 


E. J. Boothby 


President, American Gas Association 
Vice-President, Washington Gas Light Co. 





E. J. Boothby 


Residential Gas 


Manufacturers of domestic gas ap- 
pliances during the second half of 
1945 began rebuilding their engineer- 
ing and research staffs as returning 
veterans became available. New do- 
mestic gas appliances will represent 
the ultimate in modernity, efficiency, 
convenience and economy, incorpo- 
rating inprovements determined by 
surveys made by the Association and 
leading consumer magazines. 

The largest program of research in 
the domestic utilization field ever 
undertaken by the gas industry as a 
whole was carried out by the Amer- 


program will be still further expand- 
ed during 1946. There were a total 
of 21 projects active during the year 
and covered a range of technical sub- 
jects from automatic flash tube oven 
and broiler lighting to studies that 
will elmininate all traces of noise of 


extinction of burners in furnaces 
that heat homes. 
1945 American Gas Association 


domestic research projects were car- 
ried on at the A.G.A. Testing Labo- 
ratories, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Case School of Applied Science, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute and Purdue 
Research Foundation. 


Industrial and 
Commercial Gas 


Industrial gas sales were at an all 
time peak during the war period. 
Curtailment of war production de- 
creased this volume somewhat in 
1945 below the previous year, but 
industrial gas is playing an important 
part in the nation’s reconversion pro- 
gram. Further advances in indus- 
trial gas utilization were made and 
new equipment designed and installed 
incorporated many features result- 
ing from war production experience. 

Research and development of in- 
dustrial furnaces, under the urgency 
of war requirement, have been great- 
ly expanded and performance has 
again demonstrated that “it can be 
done better with gas.” 

At the close of the year the back 
log of orders for industrial gas equip- 
ment is substantial. The automobile 
industry, for example, in installing 
paint drying and finishing ovens for 
bodies, that are heated with the new- 
er types of gas air heaters, of a far 
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Preliminary Estimates 
TOTAL MANUFACTURED, MIXED AND NATURAL GAS 


Customers: 1945 
Total 20,156,000 
Residential* 18,966,000 
Commercial 1,084,000 
Industrial 94,000 
Other 12,000 

Revenues: 

Total $1,141,374,000 
Residential* 721,830,000 
Commercial 131,532,000 
Industrial 279,214,000 
Other 8,798,0000 
* Includes house heating 
UNUAANA 


greater total capacity than before the 
war. As fast as materials can be se- 
cured the ceramic industry has been 
installing furnaces and kilns heated 
with the new high temperature 
radiant burners. Special machines 
that incorporate the newer types high 
speed, direct gas burners have play- 
ed a prominent part in the recon- 
version of many production heat 
treating shops. Industrial gas depart- 
ments have been reorganized and en- 
larged to give better engineering 
services. 

The use of commercial gas dur- 
ing 1945 was the most extensive in 
history. Restaurant, hotel and other 
public eating establishments com- 
prise the most important sector of 
commercial gas uses. Not only did 
more people eat more meals away 
from home than ever before, but the 
increased quantities of food cooked 
had to be prepared on equipment in- 
stalled to meet only the pre-war 
loads. Restaurant and hotel proprie- 
tors throughout the country have 
praised the performance of heavy 
duty gas cooking and baking equip- 
ment during this trying period. 


A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratories 


Major emphasis was again devoted 
to war service the past year prin- 
cipally on automatic oxygen regula- 
tors for transport planes. These were 
developed, designed, and tested by the 
Laboratories. Approximately 40,000 
of these regulators were furnished to 
the Air Fasces. while in addition 
some 6,000 were repaired. The Labo- 
ratories also produced portable indi- 
cating instruments used in fire con- 
trol equipment. 

Research endeavors high-lighted 
the Laboratories investigational ac- 
tivities. Technical aspects of six. do- 





Percent 

1944 Change 
19,772,000 +1.9 
18,640,000 +-1.7 
1,031,000 +5.1 
89,000 +5.6 
12,000 a 
$1,108,157,000 +-3.0 
689,683,000 + 4.7 
122,020,000 +78 
288,433,000 —3.2 
8,021,000 — 
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mestic gas research projects were 
completed and bulletins thereon were 
compiled. Regional conferences were 
held in Cleveland, Chicago, New 
York and Los Angeles. 
Rehabilitated and re-equipped, the 
Laboratories are in excellent posi- 


tion to assist the gas industry and 
its reconversion problems. 
New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen 
The New Freedom Gas Kitchen 


program, initiated to increase accept- 
ance of gas service in modern homes 
gained inipetus during the year. The 
program has been presented directly 
or through utility company contacts 
in every state in the nation and 
Canada. Inquiries concerning the 
program have been received from 
England, France, New South Wales, 
Venezuela, Argentina and Brazil. 

Cabinet makers and _ appliance 
manufacturers have cooperated in the 
program or have initiated campaigns 
of a like nature. Plans for dimen- 
sionally coordinating kitchen cabinets 
have been agreed upon by manufac- 
turers of wooden and steel cabinets. 
Outdoor posters and window dis- 
plays have been made available to 
gas utility companies featuring New 
Freedom Gas Kitchens. 


Home Service Activities 


The Home Service Department of 


the gas industry continued active 
participation in war-time programs 


of nutrition, and food conservation. 
Special attention was given to the 
government school lunch program 
and the campaign for Better Break- 


fasts. In the food preservation pro- 
gram gas companies handled thou- 


sands of requests for recipes and di- 
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rections to augment the limited sugar 
supply. Indications are that millions 
of quarts of food were preserved 
under the supervision of the Home 
Service Departments of the gas 
utility companies. 


Government sources recognized the » 


facilities of gas companies in dire¢t- 
ing information to many city women 
not otherwise reached and directed 
many releases specifically to Home 
Service Departments. - 

Demonstrations featured since V-] 
Day have centered around the_brides 
of returning servicemen, also classes 
in nutrition held for school children. 
Kitchen Planning has also received 
the full support of Home Service 
Departments. 


Research and 
Promotional Plan 


History has recorded the first 
fiscal year (October 1, 1945) of the 
industry’s research and promotional 
operation. Net subscriptions totaling 
$1,075,330 were received from gas 
and pipe line companies in_ the 
United States and Canada. An ad- 
ditional subscription of $160,000 to 
be applied to the National Advertis- 
ing Program was received from more 
than 150 gas appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

The Research and Promotional 
plan contemplates the expenditure of 
$1,000,000 collected annually over a 
three year period for research, na- 
tional advertising and promotional 
effort in addition to normal activities 
financed through the American Gas 
Association membership dues and to 
that portion of the National Adver- 
tising Program being financed 
through direct contribution to that 
fund. Of this additional $1,000,000 
per year, $600,000 is set aside for re- 
search, $200,000 for addition to the 
national advertising fund and $200,- 
000 for general promotional activities. 
The funds collected under the plan are 
controlled by a special committee re- 
sponsible under the general super 
vision of the Executive Board of the 
Association to the contributing com- 
panies. The committee makes allo- 
cations only on the recommendation 
of four major committees—The 
Committee on Coordination of Re- 
search, The Production Research 
Committee of the Manufactured Gas 
Department, The Promotional Com- 
mittee and the -National Advertising 
Committee. 

During the first fiscal vear of ope- 
ration of the plan, there was author- 
ized a total expenditure of $463,402. 
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A balance amounting to $611,028 is 
available for future expenditure. Al- 
though the fiscal year commenced 
October 1, 1944, the funds were not 
available until March 1, 1945. The 
plan, therefore, actually operated 
only in the seven months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945. It is estimated the 
total subscriptions for 1946 will ap: 
proximate $1,160,000. Expenditures 
will approximate $743,000 for re- 
search $200,000 for promotion, $200,- 
000 for national advertising and 
$17,000 for miscellaneous. 


A Promotional Director is. now 
initiating a comprehensive and well 
integrated program which will be co- 
ordinated with the promotional ac- 
tivities of individual gas companies, 
their dealers and all related indus- 
tries. 


National Advertising 


The gas industry has just entered 
upon its tenth consecutive year of 
national advertising with an appro- 
priation of $872,000, an increase of 
60 per cent over 1944, of which the 
manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment contributed $160,000. 
Consumer advertising featured the 
latest trends and advances in kitchen 
design and planning. This campaign 
will be supplemented by the addition 
of a new series on major gas appli- 
ances and important recent develop- 
ments in the field of domestic cook- 
ery, including comfort—conditioning 
of kitchens through new ventilation 
systems developed by gas industry 
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Preliminary Estimates 
MANUFACTURED AND MIXED GAS—1945 


Customers: 1945 
Total 10,659,000 
Residential* 10,194,000 
Commercial 419,000 
Industrial 36,000 
Other 10,000 

Sales (MCF): 

Total 491,339,000 
Residential* 311,604,000 
Commercial 65,055,000 
Industrial 110,454,000 
Other 4,226,000 
Revenues: 
Total $448,848,000 
Residential* 344,295,000 
Commercial 54,826,000 
Industrial 47,253,000 
Other 2,474,000 


* Includes house heating 


Percent 

1944 Change 
10,502,000 +1.5 
10,062,000 +1.3 
396,000 +5.8 
34,000 +5.9 
10,000 — 
476,342,000 +3.1 
300,045,000 +3.9 
57,089,000 +14.0 
115,267,000 —A,.2 
3,941,000 — 
$431,471,000 +4.0 
331,432,000 +3.9 
48,880,000 +12.2 
48,880,000 —3.3 
2,279,000 — 
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Preliminary Estimates 
NATURAL GAS—1945 


HHI IANINAIINTITII ANT HHILHNIIUTLUITEILU 
Customers: 1945 
Total 9,497,000 
Residential* 8,772,000 
Commercial 665,000 
Industrial 58,000 
Other 2,000 
Sales (MCF): 
Total 2,148,925,000 
Residential* 594,243,000 
Commercial 186,111,000 
Industrial 1,326,265,000 
Elec. Gen. 330,386,000 
Other Ind. 995,879,000 
Other 42,306,000 
Revenues: 
Total $692,526,000 
Residential* 377,535,000 
Commercial 76,706,000 
Industrial 231,961,000 
Other 6,324,000 


* Includes house heating 


Percent 

1944 Change 
9,270,000 +2.4 
8,578,000 +2.3 
635,000 +4.7 
55,000 +5.5 
2,000 — 
2,156,897,000 —0.4 
558,511,000 +6.4 
179,558,000 + 3.6 
1,374,134,000 —3.5 
352,015,000 —6.1 
1,022,119,000 —2.6 
44,694,000 a 
$676,686,000 +-2.3 
358,251,000 +5.4 
73,140,000 +4.9 
239,553,000 —3.2 
5,742,000 —_— 
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research. National magazines carry- 
ing such advertising have a com- 
bined circulation of 45 million, and 
represent approximately 20 different 
publications. 

An enlarged budget for industrial 
and commercial advertising will make 
possible the coverage of a number 
of important fields. Appearing ex- 
clusively in trade and college pub- 
lications, the 1945-46 program has 
been designed to maintain industrial 
and commercial gas in its present 
strong position of leadership. Ap- 
proximately 62 different publications 
will be used. 

A substantial increase in the use 
of newspaper advertising space by 
local gas companies a tie-in with the 
Association’s national advertising 
program, was evident during the year. 
The volume of newspaper mats sold 
to gas companies established a new 
record. 


Natural Gas Expansion 


During the year the natural gas 
industry has expanded its facilities to 
meet constantly increasing demands. 
Extensions have been made in a 
number of cities and transmission 
lines from Texas to Ohio, Western 
Kansas to Michigan, and Texas to 
California are now in process of gov- 
ernment review. They are to supple- 
ment the existing supply. 

New Projects have been approved 
for increasing deliveries to the Ap- 
palachian region and are contem- 
plated for the Chicago area. Contin- 
ued exploration and development 
have kept the reserves of natural gas 
abreast of demands, reserves now 
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being estimated at between 150 and 
200 trillion cubic feet, assuring a 
supply for more than thirty years. 


Conclusion 


Normal Association activities were 
enlarged during the year. A new 
Publicity Bureau was established and 
regularly distributes news items on 
the progress of the gas industry. 
Financial statistical data on the gas 
industry is furnished to the leading 
financial organizations in the country. 
News of the Research and Promo- 
tional program has been favorably 
received by the financial world. 

The Association has materially 
strengthened its statistical bureau. It 
will in the near future furnish special 
economic and market studies for the 
use of the industry and _ financial 
institutions. 

The gas industry devoted increased 


‘attention during the year to industrial 


relations problems. Conferences were 
held in several sections of the coun- 
try attended by industrial relations 
executives. These conferences aided 
in maintaining operating forces under 
war conditions and in interpreting 
government regulations affecting per- 
sonnel. After V-J Day attention was 
directed toward providing satisfac- 
tory reemployment of returned vet- 
erans. 

During the past year the Rate 
Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation continued the study of the 
best types of rates to be applied to 
various classes of consumption, Their 
fiindings will be of much value dur- 
ing the postwar period. 

During the year Major Alexander 
Forward retired after 22 years of 
service to the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and Mr. H. Carl Wolf, former 
President of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, was appointed Managing 
Director. Mr. Wolf is well equipped 
and will play a very important part 
in directing the vastly expanded pro- 
gram of research, sales promotion 
and advertising and also in admin- 
istering the general affairs of the 
Association. 

History is about to record a new 
era. It is sure to be one of the most 
interesting in all history. What it 
will bring in world economic condi- 
tions is not known but the gas in- 
dustry is prepared. We have the 
unified effort of all those interested. 
We have the active support of each 
member of the Association. There 
can be but one result—our industry 
will function in a manner of which 
we all will be justly proud. 
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- Wolf Anticipates 1946 
Continued Growth 


Commenting on the outlook of the 
gas industry for 1946, H. Carl Wolf, 
Managing Director of the American 
Gas Association stated : 

“The domestic gas load has con- 
tinued to grow and everv indication 
is that this growth will be accelerated 
when new appliances with new fea- 
tures resulting from the intense re- 
search program of the industry begin 
coming off the assembly lines. 





H. Carl Wolf 


“The rapidity with which gas can 
be applied to industrial processes 
creates no problem in reconversion 
and hence, the sale of gas for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes will 
follow closely the tempo of overall 
general business reconversion. 

“The new research program of the 
gas industry is opening up new uses 
for both domestic and industrial gas 
as well as improved methods of man- 
ufacturing. The sum total of these 
developments and tendencies would 
indicate enlarged uses of gas during 
the coming year. The effect of this 
expansion on net earnings will de- 
pend in large degree on the ability of 
the Government to hold in line prices 
for materials used by the gas com- 
panies, since the selling price of the 
commodity is a practical ceiling.” 


Activities of Industrial 
and Commercial 
Section for 1946 


At the December meeting of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion Managing Committee, the chair- 
man of the section, Harry A.: Sutton, 





outlined the scope of activities that | 


will come under the leadership of the 
respective committee chairmen for 
the year 1946. Announcement was 
made of the section participation in 
the forthcoming metal exposition 
early in February and the one to be 
held in October, also that the’ section 
would have its annual conference 
March 28 and 29 in Toledo. 

The several committee chairmen 
gave short reports on the projects and 
activities which their committees 
would undertake during 1946. The 
Committee on Heat Treating . and 
Finishing with Gas consists of a 
group of experienced engineers with 
Charles C. Eeles of the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Toledo, as chairman. Mr. 
Eeles and his group propose to pre- 
pare several “Information Letters” 
on heat treating and finishing. 

C. George Segeler is the acting 
chairman of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Committee. The members of this 
committee include a number of men 
who served during the war on the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Melting 
Committee. The scope of the pres- 
ent committee has been broadened to 
include the whole non-ferrous metals 
field. 

Leon QOurusoff, Washington Gas 
Light Company, heads the Food 
Service Equipment Committee. The 
problem in this field is to keep the 
large replacement market on gas as 
well as to get the new market for gas 
commercial cooking and __ baking 
equipment. 

The National Advertising Com- 
mittee will continue under the leader- 
ship of J. P. Leinroth, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Leinroth has already set up and 
put into operation the largest national 
advertising program ever sponsored 
by this section. An expanded pro- 
gram will be effective due to in- 
creased funds. 


A. G. A. at National 
Metal Exposition 


The American Gas Association and 
The East Ohio Gas Company are 
jointly sponsoring The _ Industrial 
Gas Center at the first postwar Na- 
tional Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress which will be held in Cleve- 
land’s public auditorium, February 4 
to 8, 1946. 

The exposition and Congress has 
always been attended by a large num- 
ber of industrial gas men and manu- 
facturer representatives who find the 
Metal Show an excellent opportunity 
to make close contacts with custom- 
ers. They also have the chance to 
study the latest in industrial heat ap- 
plications. 
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Southern California 26 inch Pipe Line 


From Blythe to Los Angeles County 


Gas Co. and Southern Counties 

Gas Co. of Los Angeles have an- 
nouncéd plans. for constructing a 26- 
inch outside diameter, 214-mile long 
pipeline costing in excess of $15,000,- 
000, from Blythe, Calif., on the Col- 
orado River to Sante Fe Springs in 
Los Angeles County, which will have 
an ultimate delivery capacity up to a 
maximum of 305,000 M cubic feet 
per 24 hours of out-of-state gas to 
supplement supplies obtained by the 
companies from California sources. 


6. UTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Disclosure of the detailed plans of 
this project came in the form of a 
joint application filed with the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission for a 
permit to construct the pipeline from 
a point on the California-Arizona 
borderline near Blythe in Riverside. 
County, to a point near Santa Fe 
Springs, 10 miles southeast of down- 
town Los Angeles. 


The application was filed simul- 
taneously with the California Rail- 
road Commission at Los Angeles aud 
the Federal Power Commission in 
Washington, D. C. 


At Blythe the project will connect 
with the western terminus of a 750 
mile long 26-inch pipeline which the 
E] Paso Natural Gas Co. of El Paso, 
Tex., proposes to construct to make 
available to the Los Angeles utilities 
the tremendous gas production of the 
Hugoton Field in the Texas Pan- 
handle, and the Hardy, Eunice, Semi- 
nole, Fullerton, Keystone-Ellenbur- 
ger fields in the Permian Basin dis- 
trict in southeastern New Mexico and 
southwestern Texas. (See American 
Gas Journal, October, 1945, issue, 
Page 49). 

Westward from Santa Fe Springs, 
the Blythe line will connect with a 
new 26-incher extending 10 miles to 
the Pacific Lighting Corporation’s 
station at Olympic Blvd. and Spence 
St., Los Angeles, on which construc- 
tion was started in October by the 
Macco-Robertson Co. and Pacific 
Pipeline Construction Co, 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


Compressor Station at 


Blythe 


The Santa Fe Springs-Blythe pipe- 
line will be equipped with a com- 
pressor station to provide an initial 
line capacity of 175,000 M cubic feet 
of natural gas per 24 hours during the 
first five years following completion, 
and up to a maximum of 305,000 M 
cubic feet per 24 hours during the 
succeeding 25 years. The gas, unless 
otherwise defined hereafter, will be of 
14.9 Ibs. pressure base per square 
inch absolute. 

Initially it is proposed to install 
one compressor station at or near 
Blythe with an aggregate of 10,000 
h.p. of compressors, which will pro- 
vide an initial input capacity of 175,- 
000 M cubic feet per day. 

The two utilities advised the C.R.C. 
that, as and when, they elect to in- 
crease their receipts of gas from the 
El Paso Co. to a total of 305,000 M 
cubic feet per day, they will install 
15,000 h.p. of additional compressor 
capacity at the Blythe Station. This 
increase in line capacity, the com- 
panies declared, will probably be pro- 
vided within two years after Septem- 


Start Construction 
October, 1946 


The companies explained that it is 
their intention to begin construction 
not later than October 1, 1946, and 
to complete it by June 1, 1947, sub- 
ject to receipt of authority to proceed 
by the El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
from the Federal Power Commission 
and by Southern California Gas Co. 
and Southern Counties Gas Co. from 
the C.R.C. for their part of the proj- 
ect. 

The necessary franchises and per- 
mits from the various California 
counties and cities whtich the line will 
traverse will be acquired in the near 
future, probably early in 1946, the 
commission was informed. 

At Blythe the Los Angeles utilities 
propose to buy gas from the El Paso 
Co. up to the then capacity of the 
pipeline operating at 91% load fact- 
or, which gas is to be delivered by the 
Texas concern at a pressure not less 
than 250 Ibs. gauge. 

The compressor station to be erect- 
ed at Blythe will be operated on an 
inlet pressure of not less than 250 Ibs. 
and a discharge pressure of about 
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Route of Proposed 26-inch, 720-mile pipeline which El Paso Natural Gas Co. 

plans to build fram the Texas-New Mexico gas fields east of El Paso, Texas to 

Blythe, California, where it will connect with a 214 mile, 26-inch line to be 

built by Southern California Gas Company and Southern Counties Gas Company 
of Los Angeles from Blythe to Santa Fe Springs. 
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The pipeline is to be constructed of 
26 inch O.D. steel pipe, the pipe steel 
as fabricated having a minimum yield 
point of 50,000 Ibs. per square inch. 
Lengths and wall thickness of the 
pipe, beginning at the discharge and 
compressor station and extending 
from east to west, will be approxi- 
mately as follows: 

41.4 miles of 11/32 inch wall 
36.3 miles of 5/16 inch wall 

136.3 miles of 9/32 inch wall 

The total length of the pipeline will 
be approximately 214 miles, as de- 
termined from a map reconnaissance. 
The proposed route as outlined to the 
C.R.C. in the application will traverse 
portions of three California counties 
—Riverside, Orange and Los An- 
geles. 


Desert and Mountain 
Terrain 


For approximately 7gths of its 
length the pipeline will pass through 
Riverside County. The eastern third 
(about 75 miles) will cut due west 
from Blythe across the Colorado 
Desert. Just east of Indio, which 
nestles in the southeastern corner of 
the Coachella Valley, the route will 
veer northwest across the Coachella 
Valley to the eastern entrance of San 
Gorgonio Pass, a few miles north of 
the winter resort, Palm Springs. 

The pipeline will follow San 
Gorgonio Pass westwardly between 
the San Bernardino and San Gorgon- 
io mountain ranges, through the 
towns of Beaumont and Banning, to 
Riverside and Chino; then pass from 
Riverside County through the south- 
eastern corner of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty into Orange County. About ten 
miles of the line will be in Orange 
County, with the remaining dozen 
miles shooting northwestward toward 
Santa Fe Springs in Los Angeles 
County. 

Two river crossings will be in- 
volved in the construction, according 
to the tentative plans outlined to the 
State Railroad Commission. One 
crossing will be at the Colorado 
River, the other at the Santa Ana 
River, a short distance west of River- 
side. Since the boundary between 
California and Arizona is in the 
Colorado River, the California com- 
panies announced it is their plan that 
the portion of the river crossing ly- 
ing west of the boundary line will be 
owned and operated by them. 


Multiple Pipe Sub- 
merged Type 


It is tentatively planned that the 
Colorado River crossing of the pipe 
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line will be of the multiple pipe sub- 
merged type and the crossing of the 
Santa Ana River of the suspended 
aerial type. Minor crossings of the 
San Gorgonio and White Water 
Rivers in Riverside County will be of 
the single pipe submerged type. 

The application stated that the part 
of the pipeline which traverses 
sparsely populated areas in eastern 
Riverside County will be designed 
for a maximum working stress of 
35,000 p.s.i. The remainder of the 
through more heavily 
populated regions in western River- 
side County, Orange and Los Angeles 
Counties, and where located on high- 
ways, will be designed for a maxi- 
mum stress of 25,000 p.s.i. 

Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas Co. propose to install 
inter-connections from the main line 
to their existing distribution facilities 
as part of the project, at or near the 
followng points: one inter-connection 
each near the towns of Beaumont, 
Riverside, Brea, LaHabra and Santa 
Fe Springs; and two near Chino. 


305,000 M Cu. Ft. Per Day 


While the pipeline and its supple- 
mentary facilities will be constructed 
initially to take approximately 175,- 
000 M cubic feet per 24 hours, it is 
intended to increase the line capacity 
up to a total maximum of 305,000 M 
cubic feet per day as required to meet 
the growth in customer demands and 
to meet the deficiencies in supply 
caused by the decline of natural gas 
production in California available to 
the two companies. 

The location, rated horsepower and 
capacity of the compressor station 
which it is proposed to install at a 
point near the eastern part of the 
pipeline immediately and later on 
were set forth as follows: 


line passes 


Location 


Immediate Installation, Near Blythe 


Later Installation, Near Blythe 


The State Railroad Commission 
was advised that the two California 
companies will purchase natural gas 
only at the westerly terminus of the 
El Paso Co.’s pipeline (Blythe) and 
that the gas will be delivered into the 
Blythe compressor station where it 
will be compressed from 250 Ibs. 
delivery pressure to approximately 
600 Ibs. line pressure. Delivery pres- 
sure at Santa Fe Springs will be 
approximately 250 Ibs. 






Gas Purchase Contracts 
Cited 


As evidence of the El Paso Co.'s 
ability to supply sufficient gas for- the 
proposed California pipeline, the 
Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co. advised 
the C.R.C, that: 

1... The El Paso Natural ‘Gas 
Co. has already entered into purchas 
contracts with Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Shell Oil Co., Gulf Oil Corp.- and 
C. V. Lyman, all of which are pro- 
ducers o1 natural gas in the fields of 
the Permian Basin area of * New 
Mexico-Texas and the Panhandle 
Hugoton Fields. 

2... That the contracts held 
with these producers for purchase of 
natural gas are dedicated by the El 
Paso Co. to the performance of the 
contract it has entered into with the 
two Los Angeles utilities. 

3... That the El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. also owns gas leases on 
34,800 acres of lands in Stanton and 
Grant Counties, Kansas. 

4... That the gas reserves avail- 
able to the El Paso Co. and the pipe- 
line are estimated to be in excess of 
three trillion cubic feet and are ample 
to supply the requirements of the 
proposed pipeline for at least 30 
years. 

The two Los Angeles companies 
have entered into a firm contract with 
the El Paso Natural Gas Co. whereby 
the latter will furnish and supply gas 
for the pipeline from the Hugoton- 
Panhandle and Permian Basin areas 
for a term of 30 years, beginning 
from the date of the start of gas 
deliveries. 

Proposed deliveries of gas under 
that contract are on the following 


page: 


Initial Capac. Fuel 
Discharge Required Installed 


Mcf Per Mct/ Rated H.P. 
Day day 
172.4 2.6 10,000 
125.4 4.6 15,000 


The contract reserves the right to 


the two California companies to elect 
to purchase, on or before September 
1, 1949, an additional 130 million 
cubic feet per day, making the total 
delivery under the contract 305 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. 

The Southern California Gas Co. 
has obligated itself to purchase and 
pay for 75 per cent of the gas deliv- 
ered under the contract, and Southern 
Counties Gas Co. 25 per cent. 
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gas, subject to certain contingent ad- 


‘*X’’ indicates proposed connections from pipeline to existing facilities. 


Warn of Depleted Gas 
Reserves 


igen Jue > 


justments, as provided in the contract, 
is as follows: 


am 





Demand Charge : 


Per Mcf maximum contracted daily demand ..... $1.00 per month 


n 


4 First 500,000 mcf per month ................-... 0.15 per mef The two utilities sounded a grave 
5 Next 500,000 mcf per month .................-.. 0.11 per mef warning concerning the accelerated 
S Oo illion mcf per month 0.095 per mef ‘ ne Abeer: ; 
| ES SS Se ee ee EE we et tees ee en , depletion of natural gas reserves in 
s Minimum Charge: Southern California Gas Co. and Southern Counties California. 
vA rf lu f gas ol — : 
1 Gas Co. agree to pay each year for a vo a & oF The pipeline,” the companies stated, 
at least equal to the product of the following three «ha; been designed expressly for the 
e factors: The current maximum contracted daily de- _ purpose of affording the greatest possible 
“— mand 365 days (366 leap years) and 0.91, subject to relief from the natural gas shortage that 
4 adjustments elsewhere presented. will exist in the future in the Southern 
* California area served, caused by the 
; ee : ; heavy demand upon natural gas _re- 
4 The Los Angeles utilities set forth tained from any bonds which might sources in California by the war effort 
* in their application that the estimated be issued against property additions and by the expected rapid rate of decline 
% ‘ pi “eRe Wie Ta oe mee ee of all now-existing sources of supply in 
© overall capital cost of the proposed involved in the pipeline project. California available to the applicants; as 
) pipeline project and facilities, based n well as to provide a contingent adequate 
i 3 Bs ‘ 4 - " so 
% on prevailing costs for material and den of teats ne ae — natural gas service for the communities 
> labor, is approximately $12,140,000. tion stated, “the applicants may re- ™ a oe — — 
» This, they reported, includes an esti- cen ees =) —eE—EeeEeEeEeEE ee 
» mate of all expense involved in the ortgage bonds against their respective The utilities nomic ; 
# aa & — nie = capital expenditures on the project in lhe utilities pointed out that the 
2. construction, including cost’ accordance with the provisions of their depletion of natural gas reserves 
> of material, labor, overhead, financ- respective First Mortgage indentures, or within California has been speeded 
. ing, franchises, working capital and they may certify such expenditures in up by the war and other causes; that 





all other outlays. The cost estimated, 
it was pointed out, is based on infor- 
mation obtained from map _recon- 
naissances, Estimated cost of the ad- 
ditional compressor facilities to be 
erected at a later date was given as 
$3,000,000. 


Financing of Project 
Explained 


The Los Angeles gas companies 
announced they propose to finance the 
capital cost of the pipeline project 
out of funds currently available from 
their treasuries. They pointed out, 
however, that some cost of financing 
may be incurred by them at some 
future date, if and when, they take 
measures to reimburse their respec- 
tive treasuries with the proceeds ob- 


whole or in part as a credit against the 
sinking fund requirements in their re- 
spective First Mortgage indentures.” 


First contract year 


the reserves in the Rio Vista Field, 
the state’s major dry gas producing 


Average Daily 


Contracted Obligatory 
Minimum Demand Purchase 
Mcf per day Mcf per day 
125,000 114,000 
175,000 159,000 


2nd to 5th contract years 


The companies announced it is not 
contemplated that any gas will be sold 
(except as otherwise stated) directly 
from the pipeline. It is intended that 
all gas transported through the line 
will be delivered to the companies 
respectively in the proportion they are 
entitled to and will then be distrib- 
uted and sold by them to the custom- 
ers through their existing facilities. 


area, has been depleted by increased 
demands during the War; and that, 
furthermore, this field is in northern 
California and the two Los Angeles 
utilities have no rights to any of the 
production. 


“The applicants have carefully studied 
the possibility of increasing the delivery 
capacity of their systems from sources 
in California (the petition stated) and 
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have carefully studied all gas reserves in 
California and the extent to which the 
sources may be relied upon to meet the 
future requirements of the applicants.” 
The C.R.C. was advised that the 
studies clearly indicated that within 
California there are no additional 
sources of gas supply having avail 
able reserves sufficient to justify the 
facilities required to provide the pri- 
mary supply of gas which is needed to 
meet the demands of the consumers in 
Southern California within the terri- 
tory served by the two concerns. 


186,800,000 Mct Delivery 
in 1945 


Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co. reported 
that they handled a total of 176,112,- 
000 mcf of natural gas in 1943; 193,- 
446,000 mcf in 1944; and estimated 
their total for delivery and use in 
1945 at 186,800,000 mcf. 

Delivery of their systems’ winter 
peak day for 1943-44 ( Dec. 28, 1943) 
was 574,000 mef.; for 1944-45 ( Feb. 
28, 1945), 679,000 mcf ; and the esti- 
mated peak-day delivery for the win- 
ter of 1945-46 will be approximately 
811,000 mcf. 

Total curtailment on the systems 
of the two companies were reported 
as having been over 8,000,000 mef in 
1943 and 15,000,000 mef during 1944, 
exclusive of steam electric stations of 
the Southern California Edison Co. at 
Long Beach, and the San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co. at San Diego. 

The curtailments for 1945 were es- 
timated by Southern California Gas 
Co. and Southern Counties Gas Co. at 
22,000,000 mcf. Practically the en- 
tire state of California, they pointed 
out, is dependent upon natural gas 
for cooking, water heating and space 
heating. Firm industrial customers 
of the gas companies in California, 
they declared, are dependent upon na- 
tural gas as a fuel. Interruptible in- 
dustrial consumers may use either oil 
or gas, but, because of the recent fuel 
shortage, such interruptible industrial 
consumers are increasingly dependent 
upon natural gas. 


Statistics Submitted to 
CE. 


The Los Angeles companies cited 
an array of impressive statistics to 
emphasize to the State Railroad Com- 


mission the important role gas con- 
sumption plays in California in re- 
lation to the country as a whole. 
The figures showed that, as of De- 
cember 31, 1943, there were a total of 
8,516,000 nz tural gas consumers in 
the United States, of which pig 
mately 1,983,000, or 23.3%, were in 
California; that domestic and com 
mercial consumption of natural gas in 


January, 


the entire country for 1942 was ap- 
proximately 629 billion cubic feet, of 
which about 150 billion cubic feet, or 
20.7%, was consumed in California; 
that the total natural gas consump- 
tion, including industrial and other 
uses, in the United States in 1942 was 
approximately 1768 billion cubic feet, 
of which 265 billion cubic feet, or 
15% was consumed in California. 

The two companies summarized the 
need for the pipeline by stating the 
project is essential for the postwar 
distribution of natural gas in South- 
ern California in order 

1... . To provide additional de- 
liver ability i -d to offset expected 
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decline in production of local fields 
and to meet the increased demands 
of domestic and commercial consum- 
ers. 

b. To supplement the fapidly 
diminishing gas reserves of Califor- 
nia which renders it imperative to ob- 
tain an additional supply of natural 
gas from outside sources. 

The application, requesting a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing construction of 
the pipeline, beginning about October, 
1946, was signed by Franklin S. 
by president of both Sotthern 

California Gas Co. and Southern 
Counties Gas Co. and attorneys. 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPAN 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 
“CLEVELANDS” Save More . 


° CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


. Because They Do More 





“What woman wzwz//s...will be 


She has learned that this 
requires less work 


THE HARPER BURNER SYSTEM has done much to eliminate the 
drudgery from cooking. Meals are easier to prepare . - . less 
time need be spent at the range . . . and better cooking results 
are assured. So, women want it! 

The secret of the Harper Burner System efficiency is the 
more accurate control of heat that it offers. Each burner is actu- 
ally 2 burners in 1 . . . a burner within a burner . . . both oper- 


ated and controlled by a single handle. The small, inner cook- 
img burner can be used entirely independently of the outer 
startemg burner. No other top burner possesses this tremendous 


advantage. 
A recent survey showed that 98% of the women interviewed =) U R N E R SYSTE M 

want modern top burners on their next range. Representing 2 

today’s ultimate in this field, the Harper Burner System thus 

ties in admirably with the AGA campaign of appliance im- 

provement and promotion to enhance the position of gas as the 

ideal cooking fuel. Wr. 194 


97 cooler clearer KIPCPECIE 


6. Harper-Wyman Co. 








SAVES 


says this user of the " 
HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 
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LIKE THOUSANDS of other women, Mrs. Winchell Taylor, 
of 140 W. 75th St., Seattle, Wash., has found that the 
Harper Burner System saves much time when preparing 
a meal. She says: 

“I save lots of cooking time with the Harper Burner Sys- 
tem. That's because I use less water than formerly ... a sin- 
gle cupful is enough for cooking vegetables. Naturally, it’s 
much faster to bring a cupful of water to a boil than it is 
to heat several quarts.” 


a Wey Lae saan 





_A money saver, too 
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AS MRS. TAYLOR STATES, it is only necessary to use a sin- 
gle cup of water when cooking with the Harper Burner 
System, as compared with the quarts which many women 
feel are necessary with ordinary, inaccurately controlled edd 
burners. STARTING |||] COOKING 

Two quarts of water take 12 minutes to bring to a boil a (i) ae 
...acupful takes less than 2 minutes, This means a sub- 
stantial saving in the amount of gas used. The saving in 
dollars and cents on gas bills soon amounts to much more 
than the slight additional cost of a Harper equipped 
range. 

Pot watching also is eliminated with the Harper 
Burner System. Because of the accurate low heat levels 
possible, it can be adjusted so that it always takes more 
than one hour to boil away a single cupful of water. Thus 
the housewife need only use one cupful of water for each 
hour she intends to be absent from the kitchen. 


| NOTE: A mew and improved Harper Burner System is 

2 now available for range manufacturers who are produc- ie AR PER 3 U R N c ad 
ing de luxe ranges. Harper-W yman Company, 8562 Vin- 

cennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Ill. 
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The Harper Burner System operates on the unique 
principle of “2 burners in 1”...a STARTING 
BURNER plus a small, economical COOKING 
BURNER, both controlled by the same handle. It is 
subject to finer gradations of low heats — greater 
control and economy—than any other top burner. 
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Manchester Leads the Way 


HE ABOVE is an apt title for 

the story of what has been hap- 

pening to the Manchester Gas 
Company in the way of modernization 
and in the launching of an aggressive 
advertising program. 

On October 15, 1945, the store 
front and showrooms of the Man- 
chester Gas Company were as shown 
in Fig. 1. On December 20, 1945, 
they were as shown in Fig. 2. The 
Management of the Manchester Gas 
Company laid its plans for moderni- 
zation and aggressive advertising be- 
fore the end of World War II. Thus, 
when the war had ended, the actual 
plans were on paper. No time was 
lost in executing these plans, thereby 
making the Manchester Gas Com- 
pany the first gas company in New 
Hampshire—and perhaps in New 
f-ngland—to launch such a complete 
program with an eye on the potential 
post war business. 


Store Front 


In Cinderella fashion, the staid, 
uninspiring front was changed into 
one of eye-attracting black glass, 
topped with a Neon sign. As may be 
expected, the sign includes a simu- 
lated gas flame, done in various 
shades of blue. The entrance doors 
which had been in use for many 
years, but which were still in very 
good condition, were brought up to 
the best in 1946 standards by a cov- 
ering of stainless steel. 


Show Windows 


The lighting is the very “last word” 
in showroom lighting, being the in- 
direct type of flush lighting designed 
by Litecontrol Corporation of Bos- 
ton, Mass., outstanding experts in 
the country on modern lighting. The 
lighting was installed by the A. L. 
Franks Company of Manchester. 

This is the only installation of its 
kind in Manchester, and in addition 
to the beauty and efficiency of indirect 
lighting, contains the added feature 
of flush movable spotlights ; thus any 
part of the show room may be spot- 
lighted, a feature which makes the 
Manchester Gas Company’s the out- 
standing showroom on Manchester’s 
“Main Street.” 


By 
Edward Niederer, Jr. 


Manager, Manchester Gas Company, 
Manchester, N. H. 
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Figs. 1 and 2: The old and new store 
front of showrooms. 


New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen 


What is believed to be a new idea 
in display is a full size New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen right in the show- 
room window. The kitchen extends 
from the showroom window at the 
sidewalk back into the showroom 
area inside the building. There is 
an archway and a plate glass window 
in the Kitchen inside the building, 
thus making it possible to not only 
see the Kitchen from inside the 
building as well as the outside, but 
allowing one to enter and inspect the 
features of this New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen. 

This Kitchen was designed for the 
absolute convenience—the absolute 
“new freedom’—of the modern 
housewife. It contains the latest CP 
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Roper Gas Range—complete with 


condiment set, timer and light—the 
sort of a cooking range that assures 
the user of perfect results—and a 
six foot Electrolux gas refrigerator. 
Hot water is supplied to the sink 
from the latest in modern automatic 
gas heaters, manufactured by the H. 
O. Smith Company. In short, the 
Kitchen contains every piece of gas 
equipment to make light the home- 
maker’s task—to bring her the new 
freedom of gas service—to make her 
kitchen as new as tomorrow! 

The cabinets, sink, pyrex-ware and 
furniture were supplied by many of 
Manchester’s retail stores; it is the 
furnishing of this equipment which 
forms an integral part of the Man- 
chester Gas Company’s over all plan. 

The L. H. Shattuck Company, Inc. 
built the cabinets; the Manchester 
Supply Company furnished the sink; 
the Corning Glass Works of Corning, 
New York contributed the Pyrex- 
ware (which is sold by Leavitt’s De- 
partment Store and the J. B. Varick 
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Company, both of Manchester) ; the 
Kitchen furniture was built by the 
Hermsdoff Company of Manchester. 
The Gas Company informs interested 
Manchesterites of the source of this 
equipment, under a plan worked out 
with the various dealers—something 
new in displaying equipment—in such 
a way that it is, in effect, an addi- 
tional showroom for other Man- 
chester business men selling all types 
of kitchen equipment. 

One of the most outstanding ar- 
chitects in the state—Mr. Carl Peter- 
son of Manchester—designed the new 
front and kitchen. The general con- 
tractor was the L. H. Shattuck Com- 
pany, the Neon sign is the work of 
the William E. Downs Sign Com- 
pany, the linoleum is the work of L. 
Laflamme, and the black glass front, 
the work of the State Glass Com- 
pany, all of Manchester. 


New Bill 


Another innovation brought to 
Manchester’s attention, coincident 


with the opening of the New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen, was the new gas 
bill, which is at once more eye-appeal- 
ing (as to color and design) and 
more easily read than the old one 
which was in use for many years. 


Open House Held 


At the ceremonies announcing to 
the City of Manchester the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen, the company 
employed the use of radio. The 
Manchester Gas Company “went on 
the air” over local Radio Station 
WFEA with a special half-hour pro- 
gram dedicated to its new Kitchen 
and new entrance. 

The residents of the city were ad- 
vised of the new program by short 
“spot” announcements over the air, 
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Fig. 3: The New Freedom Kitchen Win- 
dow Display. 


as well as a newspaper campaign, in 
advance of the actual program, so 
that the unveiling activities were well 
attended. Principal speakers on the 
program were: Edward Niederer Jr., 
Manager of Manchester Gas Com- 
pany, Mr. Warren A. Bodwell, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and his honor, Mayor Josephat T. 
Benoit, who did the actual “unveil- 
ing” of the store front and the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen. Music was 
furnished by a four piece orchestra. 

A Wolff visible gas toaster was 
given free: to every adult attending 
the dedication exercises. 

Prior to the “opening night” tick- 





ets were distributed amongst the resi- 
dents of Manchester for a grand 
prize of a gas range that was 
awarded during the program. Mrs. 
Benoit, wife of the city’s Mayor, 
pulled the stub which awarded the 
grand prize of a Roper Gas- Range 
to Mr. Arthur Lefebvre of 20 Han- 
over Street. 


Radio Program 


Radio representation was continued 
by the Manchester Gas Company 
when, on the following Sunday at 
1:15 to 1:30 P. M., it started spon- 
sorship of a series of radio pro- 
grams called “Come and Get It” over 
WFEA. 

The program is a food. quiz radio 
show recorded by NBC's radio-re- 
cording division, M. C’d. by show- 
man Bob Russell, involving a studio 
audience and starring Alma Kitchell 
(who has established a nation-wide 
reputation with her homemaker pro- 
grams), and Gaynor Maddox (who 
has spent a lifetime in following the 
science of nutrition and whose syndi- 
cated articles on food are read every 
day by 15,000,000 people). 

This series is to run for a full year, 
and will, from time to time, be aug- 
mented by special “spot” announce- 
ments as the need arises. 


Dealer Cooperation Plan 


Recognizing that the main purpose 
of the Manchester Gas Company is 
the promotion and sale of gas—and 
to.further promote the good will of 








Winner of Roper Gas Range—left to right—Mr. Warren A. Bodwell, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Benoit, Mr. Edward Nie- 
derer Jr.. manager and treasurer of the Manchester Gas Company; Mr. 
Arthur Lefebvre, winner of gas range and Mayor J. T. Benoit of Man- 
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the public and maintain the high 
standard of service that the Man- 
chester Gas Company has always 
offered its customers—it follows that 
one of the most important ways to 
accomplish this is to see that only 
quality appliances are installed on its 
lines which will assure safe, efficient 
and dependable service. 

Therefore, the Company instigated 
a Dealer Cooperative Plan wherein 
the various retail stores interested 
in the sale of certified high-type gas 
equipment are urged to participate. 

The plan was designed, keeping in 
mind that its success depends on its 
simplicity and that it should be of 
mutual benefit to both the dealers and 
the Company. 

Briefly, the plan is as follows :— 


Dealers will buy gas appliances for 
their displays. No stock will have to 
be carried by the dealer. When a 
dealer sells an appliance to a cus- 
tomer, he notifies the Company. The 
Company will take the appliance from 
its storeroom, deliver and connect it 
in the home of the customer. The 
dealer will be billed for the appli- 
ance, less a fixed dealer’s discount. 
In the case of plumbers who wish to 
connect or deliver their own appli- 
ances, an additional discount is al- 
lowed. The Company assumes the 
responsibility of all servicing, both 
during and after the warranty period 
and makes no distinction regardless 
of where the appliance was _ pur- 
chased. 





Industrial Gas Progress in Detroit 


By 
M. W. Bowman 


HE EMERGENCE of gas as 

the first Industrial fuel of De- 

troit industry is the result of 
more than twenty years of persistent 
and patient sales effort based on 
knowledge and continuing study of 
engineering problems, careful atten- 
tion to industry’s heat problems and 
the progressive manufacture of gas- 
fired equipment for heavy industry. 

All these have been important fac- 
tors in the work of the group who are 
most directly responsible for the 
growth of gas in Detroit industry— 
the Industrial Department of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. But the key factor in the 
twenty-year effort, according to Hale 
A. Clark, Industrial Engineer and 
head of the Industrial Department of 
Michigan Consolidated, has been the 
abiding and sincere belief in the su- 
periority of gas as an industrial fuel. 

Twenty years ago, gas furnished 
only 15% of the total of fuels used 
for industrial processing in Detroit. 
Today it is 45%, with 1900 industrial 
customers including about 600 which 
must be classified as major consumers 
—large tool and die shops, automo- 
bile plants, pharmaceutical — firms, 
household appliance manufacturers. 
In dollar volume, the industrial gas 
sales of the company amount to about 
$6,000,000, and increasing volume is 
indicated in the coming year. 

As a man who has taken a most 
active part in the promotion of gas 
for industrial use in Detroit, Mr. 
Clark outlined some of the difficulties 
of the early 1920’s, when the picture 


was none too bright for the use of 
gas in Detroit industry. 

At that time, there was a consider- 
able preference for electricity. The 
fact that At could be used for both 
power and heat, while Gas serves 
primarily only as a heat source, had 
a good bit of effect in promoting this 
attitude, Mr. Clark believes. 

At that time, too, manufacturers 
of gas-fired equipment for heavy in- 





Hale A. Clark 


dustry were somewhat behind the 
technological advances of metallurgy 
and other applications of heat in man- 
ufacturing processes. As everyone 
in the gas industry knew, our fuel 
was a natural for industrial use, but 
the job of selling it was still ahead. 
Mr. Clark’s first step, on joining 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany to build an industrial service or- 
ganization, was to conduct a citywide 
survey of the market to determine 
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where in Detroit’s busy plants and 
factories Gas could and should be 
used: This survey showed plenty of 
sales opportunities. A sales organi- 
zation which would render help in 
industrial heat problems was neces- 
sary. 

The building of a staff of gas sales 
engineers to serve Detroit industry 
was begun in 1924. The aim was to 
develop men who would be able to 
answer every heat question that 
might be asked of them. This staff 
of gas sales engineers had to be alert 
to interpret all industrial heating 
problems in terms of gas use, ap- 
proaching those problems from the 
practical angle of the plant engineer. 
Casual contacts must become regular, 
frequent contacts and solid relation- 
shins. The gas sales engineer would 
not only propose and plan new equip- 
ment installations, but would con- 
stantly watch for chances to suggest 
more complete and more efficient 
utilization of Gas equipment already 
in use. The gas sales engineer would, 
of course, know about new types of 
gas-fired equipment and have a work- 
ing knowledge of the technological 
advances in heat treating and heat 
applications. 

Begun, then, in 1924, the building 
of such a staff took years. Today, 
Mr. Clark is proud of his staff of 
gas sales engineers, but he points out 
that everyone in the Industrial De- 
partment must study constantly to 
keen informed and effective. 

The men who staff this industrial 
sales department today are generally 
college men with engineering degrees. 
This basic training is extended by 
working with older men, and through 
training courses such as those spon- 
sored by the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Asa result, they become com- 
petent in the many phases of indus- 
trial heating processes. By constant 
close contact and by study of the 
needs and demands of the industries 
they serve, these men keep abreast of 
sales opportunities and chances for 
greater service. 

Fortnightly meetings are held by 
Michigan Consolidated’s staff of Gas 
Sales Engineers, at which meetings 
members of the staff read papers and 
lead discussions on current develop- 
ments in industrial heating processes, 
equipment and technology of metals. 

These and supplementary practical 
reports and discussions serve to keep 
all Gas company sales engineers in- 
formed and abreast of new industrial 
heating ideas and trends, and of new 
fuel usages. 

Every manufacturnig center has 
heat treating and processing problems 
peculiar to its particular type of 
manufacture. In Detroit there’s a 
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distinct predominance of refined op- 
erations in heat treatment of steels 
and other metals to the close pre- 
cision and tolerances demanded in 
the mass production of automotive 
parts. Surface finishing to exact 
specifications is another frequent 
heat application in Detroit industry. 
Recognizing from the start that the 
sales program for the increased in- 
dustrial use of gas had many of the 
aspects of an educational progran 
insofar as Detroit industry is con: 
cerned, the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company has achieved steady in- 
crease of the industrial load. In- 
stances of sales efforts extending 
over a period of years are not un- 
usual in the stories of how certain 
of the big industrial users were per- 
suaded that gas could do it better. 
Paralleling this program has been 
the development in heating methods 
and gas utilizing equipments. Among 
these developments are: heat treat- 
ment by direct flame impingement in 
contrast to heating in long-cycle, con- 
tinuous furnaces; heating to high 
temperatures for forging by direct 
flame impingement in contrast to 
heating in slot-type furnaces; high- 
temperature, short-cycle baking of 
finishes in contrast to baking of fin- 
ishes in larger equipments using low- 
er temperatures and longer cycles. 








The conversion to the war effort 
and the impact of war production 
threw a heavy load on the Industrial 
Department. In the four years of 
all-out war production, some 3200 
pieces of new equipment using Gas 
were added to the lines. In most of 
these installations there was work for 
the gas sales engineer—working with 
plant engineers on location of lines, 
on technological data, on actual in- 
stallation and preliminary tests of 
operation. The output of these war 
jobs had to be of the highest ef- 
ficiency, controlled to the very exact- 
ing specifications of the Army and 
the Navy. Gas Company engineers 
worked with plant engineers and pro- 
duction men to meet those high 
standards. 

It is of interest to note that all of 
the many new usages of gas installed 
during the war period had to pass the 
severe test of their necessity in the 
interest of the war effort. Some re- 
quests for gas, made by customers to 
the War Production Board, were de- 
nied because they did not meet the 
exacting technological requirements. 
Now, with restrictions removed, the 
men of the Industrial Department see 
busy years ahead, getting gas, the per- 
fect industrial fuel, properly engi- 
neered and properly installed in the 
plants of Detroit where its advan- 
tages are so greatly desired. 





Comments by Louis Ruthenburg 


on Present Day Management 


and Labor Problems 


‘Louis Ruthenburg, president of 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, said 
recently in a speech before the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association that 
the employees of American industry 
rightfully demand the highest real 
wages consistent with steady employ- 
ment. 

“However, if 


under misguided 


leadership,” Mr. Ruthenburg said, 
“the worker demands a wage that 


results in prices too high for con- 
sumer acceptance, he disturbs the 
economic balance and may, therefore, 
deprive himself of steady employ- 
ment.” 

He stressed to the Metal Trades 
meeting that, “this Republic is 
founded on the precept that all men 
stand equal before the law,” and, he 
pointed out, that it is imperative that 
Congress adjust any inequities such 


as some presented in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

“Under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act,” he pointed out, “the em- 
ployer may be heavily penalized for 
unfair labor practices, but the law 
is completely silent as to unfair prac- 
tices on the part of labor. That is 
un-American class legislation.” 

To remedy this situation he out- 
lined a two-point legislative program 
which must be carried out, to bring 
‘labor- 
management peace” may exist. 

Mr. Ruthenburg, 
Cleveland from the Labor-Manage- 
Washington, 
said, ‘Let an aroused and informed 
public opinion demand that the Con- 
gress of the United States, once more 


about a situation where true 
who came to 


ment Conference in 
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responsive to the broad public inter- 
est . . . take immediate steps which 
shall be as follows: 

“1. Revise the Wagner Act, ‘pre- 
serving all of labor’s equitable rights 
of organizing for collective bargain- 
ing but balancing every unfair labor 
practice for which the employer is 
held 
weighted practice 
ized Labor must 
bility. 

“2. Enact such legislation as may 
be needed to rescind all of Organ- 
ized Labor’s immunities and special 
privileges under all laws of the land, 
not excluding anti-monopoly meas- 


responsible by an_ equally 
for which Organ- 


assume responsi- 


ures, tax laws and all other laws 
which apply to business corpora- 
tions.” 


Mr. Ruthenburg, using as his title 

“Sound Industrial Relations for 
Sound Industrial Progress,” stressed 
that modern business management is 
a trusteeship. It holds in trust the 
interests of three principal groups— 
consumers, employees, and investors 
and each of these three groups has 
equal right and power to disturb the 
balance and injure itself and its asso- 
ciated groups. 
' “Modern management is of itself 
a complex structure,” he said, ‘‘and 
it can not be effective without unob- 
structed channels of communication 
among all elements of the managerial 
structure—from top management to 
those responsible for such functions 
as engineering, production, account- 
ing and sales, and from those who 
are primarily responsible for such 
functions to every last subordinate in 
line and staff positions. 

“Moreover, these channels must be 
‘two-way passages’ because manage- 
ment which is not constantly sensi- 
tive to and informed of the changing 
attitudes of and 
work at machines and desks and on 


men women who 
assembly lines cannot function effec- 
tively.” 

In closing his speech he again em- 
phasized the need for remedial leg- 
islation. 

“Under 


exist today 


such conditions . .. as 
.,true collective bar- 
gaining is impossible. Shotgun bar- 
gaining 


the order of the day.” 


and collective coercion are 
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Not only do CRYSTOLON Brick stretch the 
life of generator linings very considerably due 
to their refractoriness, chemical stability and 
resistance to the penetration of molten ash, 
but also these silicon carbide brick often pay 
for themselves the first year by savings in 
cleaning costs alone. Among water gas plants, 
in generator after generator, CRYSTOLON 
Brick are increasing lining life, reducing 
cleaning time. An important feature of 
CRYSTOLON Brick is that their dense, hard 
surface resists slag penetration and therefore 
the clinker ring is quickly broken free, leaving 
the surface of the lining clean and undam- 
aged for further service. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Now on the production lines . . . new 

gas ranges by Roper . . . with refinements 
that are truly “Jewels of Cooking Perform- 
ance”... Here are Jewels that have instant 
appeal to every housewife . . . Jewels 

that will fill your salesman with supreme con- 
fidence in a superior product . . . Jewels by any 
standard of comparison... These new Roper 

gas ranges are the result of Roper's 60 

years’ experience in manufacturing ‘America's 


Finest Gas Range.” 
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Model 7300 
This model offers a standard 4- 3 G3) 
burner cooking top with large work- a) G3) 
ing surface finished in sparkling white 
enamel. Other features are iden- 
tical to those in model 7304 at left. 
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“Separated” 4-burner cooking top 
with two burners at each end of 
range. It also includes all other 
features of the model 7304 at left. 





Model 7302 
In this fine gas range is found a = Gy) 




















ee Model 7306 
= Six top burners give this new Roper Ch G3) eB] ae 
the extra capacity desired in many G3) 
a home. Other features are iden- GF 
; tical to those in model 7304 shown 
at left. An outstanding gas range. 
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Tops on the list of these new Roper gas ranges is this beautiful model with pat- 
< ented ‘“‘Staggered"’ cooking top . . . ‘“Simmer-Speed” top burners . . . extra- 
' capacity broiling oven at waist-high level . . . “Glo’’ broiler that broils with 
rapid, penetrating ‘‘Infra-red"” heat . . . big ‘‘3-in-1"" oven . . . ‘“Seal-Tight” 
doors .. . and a host of other highlight features. 


‘ 


aery Model 3800 

a This new gas range has standard 53) 63) 
£5 4-burner cooking top plus all those 

other features of the model 3804 2) G&S) 


shown at left. 
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Here’s a splendid new 


ee Roper gas range offering 











_ eS ora mony ciate Tomb Model 3802 

Lomas oo including “Simmer- — Pe AN G3) ie 
# bbe Se % _. In this smart model is included a 
iz @ al oe Speer Sep: See “Separated” 4-burner cooking top. 


“Staggered” canting top It also has those features of the 
. . . big “3-in-1" oven 3804 shown at left. 
. . . “E-Z-Roll’’ broiler 


. giant “Store-all” 








i 7 ... oll drawer... 
“Insta-flame” top lighters 
... oven control... and 
a great deal more. 








GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois. 


Offices and warehouses in principal distribution centers. 
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New Drilling and Pipe Line 


Extensions in 


HE FIRST gas well drilled by 

the Southern California Gas Co. 

of Los Angeles since 1928 was 
spu ‘ded in at the Playa del Rey oil 
field, located on the Pacific Ocean 
front 12 miles from downtown Los 
Angeles, in mid-October. 

Drilling of the gas well was initi- 
ated concurrently with the announce- 
ment by the company of plans for a 
series of additions and realignments 
of its existing pipeline facilities to 
reinforce its transmission system. 
Total cost, including the gas well, is 
estimated at $1,300,000. 

The gas well, according to H. P. 
George, general superintendent of 
production and transmission for the 
company, is being drilled as a pros- 
pect well in the western portion of 
the Playa del Rey field. 

Exploration of the upper gas zones, 
which had not been given attention in 
previous drillings, is the main ob- 
jective in sinking the present test 
well, it was announced. The com- 
pany expects to carry hole to approx- 
imately the 3200 foot level, previous 
drillings having disclosed that gas in 
commercial quantities is available at 
or above that depth. Additional cor- 
roboration of the existence of a con- 
siderable volume of gas at that level 
was furnished by blowouts in ad- 
jacent wells, it was reported. 


Triple Underground 
Withdrawal Rate 


The southeastern portion of the 
Playa del Rey field, which for years 
was a producing oil field, has been 
used by the Southern California Gas 
‘Co. since the early part of 1943 for 
underground storage of gas in de- 
pleted oil wells to provide a readily 
available source for supplying the 


So, California 


metropolitan area during peak periods 
of winter demand. 

In accordance with a plan proposed 
by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, the Southern California Gas Co. 
has been storing some two billion feet 
of surplus gas in depleted oil wells 
in the southeastern section of the 
Plava del Rey area. (See = «Imer- 
ican Gas Journal, February, 1944, 
issue, Page 27). 

The original arrangements made 
possible the withdrawal from this 
underground storage reserve of from 
20 to 25 million cubic feet per day 
during cold spells. Work on various 
additions to the compressor plant and 
transmission systems at the field, 
which were begun in October and 
November, are expected to more than 
triple the daily delivery capacity of 
from the subterranean reserve. 
Upon completion of the expansion 
program, delivery will be at a rate of 
about 3,200,000 cubic feet hourly, or 
76,800,000 cubic feet daily. 

To attain the increase in the 
amount deliverable from the area, 
Southern California Gas Co. is in- 
creasing the capacity of the field gath- 
ering system, adding to the compres- 
sor facilities and constructing a new 
parallel transmission line to connect 
the existing 26-inch line. Involved 
in the latter project is the laying of 
11,000 feet of 12-inch and 1,800 feet 
of 16-inch line. 


gas 


New Line to Santa Fe 
Springs 


Also under construction as part of 
the program for reinforcing the 
transmission system is a new 26-inch 
pipeline to Santa Fe Springs in Los 
Angeles County and realignment of 
transmission lines in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


The 26-inch line is being laid be- 
tween the Pacific Lighting Corpora- 
tion’s station at Olympic Blvd. and 
Spence St. in Los Angeles to. the 
firm’s station in the Santa Fe Springs 
oil field, a distance of 10 miles. 

At the Olympic-Spence station, the 
26-inch line will be connected to the 
Pacific Lighting Corporation’s 26- 
incher from the Kettleman Hills 
field, north of Bakersfield, to serve as 
a reinforcement line for transmitting 
gas available in that area for distribu- 
tion in the eastern divisions of Seuth- 
ern California Gas Co. and Southern 
Counties Gas Co. 


Realigning Valley 
Transmission System 


In another phase of a general pro- 
ject for reinforcing its transmission 
system, Southern California Gas Co. 
in November was removing an 8- and 
10-inch pipeline which formerly was 
used to deliver gas to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. at Fresno, Calif., and 
relaying the pipe in its San Joaquin 
Valley Division. Fourteen miles of 
10-inch, removed between Kettleman 
Hills and Lemoore Junction, is being 
relaid to the General Petroleum Cor- 
poration’s plant in the Burrell Field 
to connect with the gas transmission 
system at Hub, north of Lemoore’ 
Junction. 

Thirteen miles of 8-inch line, re- 
moved north of Hub, is being trans- 
ferred to serve as a transmission line 
to Hanford, Calif., to parallel the ex- 
isting line from Visalia to Lemoore. 

The project also calls for the erec- 
tion of a dehydration and odorization 
plant at the General Electric Corpora- 
tion’s plant in the Burrell field, and 
metering and regulation stations at 
Hub. Upon completion, Southern 
California Gas Co. expects to have 
available a maximum of 15 million 
cubic feet of gas daily from this new 
source of supply for distribution in 
its San Joaquin Valley division. 
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The First All-Welded Steel Gas Holder 
In Massachusetts 


HE FIRST all-welded steel gas 

Storage Holder in Massachusetts 
has just been completed by The 
Stacey Manufacturing Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio for the Pittsfield 
Coal Gas Company of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It was necessary at first to secure 
permits not only from the City of 
Pittsfield but from the Department of 
Public Safety of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Heretofore, the State of 
Massachusetts has been reluctant to 
accept Welded Gas storage tanks for 
use in the State of Massachusetts and 
this Gas Holder was followed very 
closely by the Department of Public 
Safety throughout the construction. 

Prior to the foundation being laid 
for this Holder it was found neces- 
sary to make borings of the earth at 
the site proposed for it. After bor- 
ings were made of the soil, these soil 
tests proved that the ground. water 
level was 20 feet below the ground 
surface and the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company, who made the borings, 
recommended driving 341 concrete 
piles at an average depth of 22% 
feet. It was deemed necessary to use 
steel shells for the protection of the 
concrete because of the pressures that 
would be created in driving the piles. 
A contract was made with the Com- 
pany for driving these piles to an esti- 
mated aggregate footage of 7,673 
linear feet. 

It was necessary to secure authori- 
zation from the War Production 
Board to use 37 tons of carbon steel 
in the casings for piling and this au- 
thorization being approved, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1944 the first shipment of 
steel casings or shells was delivered 
on the Holder site. 

The staking out of the location of 
these piles was the next step and was 
handled by our Distribution En- 
gineer, Mr. Clarence Langdon, whose 
job was to see that those piles were 
driven in the right location and to the 
proper depth. After the delivery and 
setting up of the pile-driving equip- 
ment, on September 27, 1944 the first 
pile was driven. These piles were 
driven from a minimum depth of 
17’ 6” to a maximum of 26’ 3” and 
measured 18” across the top, and tap- 
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ered to 8” at the bottom. After a 
sufficient number of piles had been 
driven the casings were filled with 
concrete, which consisted of a 1-2-4 
mix, the last pile being driven and 
poured on October 13, 1944. 

After’ the concrete piles were 
driven, a re-inforced steel concrete 
foundation was placed on these piles. 
The diameter of the foundation was 
112’6”. It was decided that this con- 
crete foundation should be cast in one 
performance without stopping and 
there were approximately 600 yards 
of concrete placed in this foundation, 
which included the adjacent valve pit. 
The placing of the concrete was 
started in the early morning and fin- 
ished about dark that evening. On 
November 6th the forms were re- 
moved from the rim of the re-in- 
forced concrete foundation. Then a 
small amount of grading around the 
foundation was completed and a tem- 
porary roof built over the valve pit. 
Upon completion, this concrete foun- 
dation was allowed to stand all winter 
because the necessary steel entering 
into the construction of the Holder 
had been allocated by the War Pro- 
duction Board for the first quarter 
of 1945. 

The Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany secured the steel during the ear- 
ly part of 1945, fabricated it, and be- 
gan to make shipments March 30, 
1945. There were approximately 600 
tons of material to be hauled from 
the railroad siding to the Holder site, 
a distance of about 500 feet and at 
a hauling charge of $1.25 per ton. 
(The 600 tons included all Holder 
materials and erecting equipment 
hauled to Holder site and the erecting 
equipment hauled from the Holder to 
the railroad track. ) 

The actual erection was started on 
May 29, 1945 with a crew of eleven 
men and completed on October 10th. 
If it had not been for the unusually 
poor weather and labor conditions, 
the job would have been completed 
sooner. \ 


The concrete foundation loadings 
are as follows: 

1950+ per sq. ft. over entire bot- 

tom. 
1230# per lineal ft. of tank perim- 
eter. 

16,800# per Rest Block. 

7,5003# per Shoe Elbow Supporting 
each elbow. 

The general dimensions of this 
750,000 cu. ft. Gas Holder are as 
follows: 

Steel Plate Tank—110’ 6” in di- 

ameter and 31’ 0” deep. 

Inner Section Holder—103’ 11-25/ 
32” in diameter and 30’ 0” deep. 

Second Section Holder — 106’ 
1, 15/64” in diameter and 30’ 0” 
deep. 

Outer Section Holder 108’ 2, 
45/64” in diameter and 30% 0” 
deep. 

Working Capacity of three lifts— 
773,106 cubic feet. 

All capacities are exclusive of space 
in the grip assemblies and in the 
crown above top curb. 

Guide Frame consists of 12 steel 
[-beam standards or columns and 
3 rows of steel channel girders. 

Here is a part of the Steel Tank 
specification for the bottom: 

sottom: The bottom of the tank is 
made up of 14” thickness of steel 
rectangular plates, arranged for weld- 
ing on the top side with continuous 
14” fillet welds. The plates, forming 
the entire tank bottom, were laid on 
oil-treated sand 1%” thick—10 gal- 
lons of oil to one yard of sand, furn- 
ished by the Gas Company. The out- 
side or radial row consists of 5/16” 
steel plates, approximately 48” wide. 
The radial row was connected to the 


14” thickness of bottom plates with 
14” continuous fillet welds. The ra- 


dial joints of radial row plates were 
connected to each other with 60° V- 
butt welds. This radial row was se- 
curely attached to bottom curb angle 
of steel tank with %” continuous fil- 
let welds. 

Here is a part of the Shell specifi- 
cation : 

The tank shell is made up of 6 
courses or rows of steel plates, 12 
plates to each course. (Photo #4) 


The vertical seams of each of the 
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1 :—The holder nearing completion. 2:—Re-inforced Row Thickness Type of Joint 
steel concrete foundation. Small! pile on the right is oil- ” © 
treated sand ready to spread. The covered holder drip ist 23/32 60 Double V a 
and vaive pit are on the left. 3:— Hoisting derrick and 2nd 19/32” 60° Double V es 
steel center pier. Early stage of steel tank erection. ” oa: Cs 
4:—Staging inside steel holder tank. 5:—A & B. 24” 3rd win eel veges " 
dia. steel riser pipe inside the tank. B. Outlet and inlet 4th 3/8 60° Single V ta 
riser pipes with elbow to direct inflowing gas. 6:—The 5th 1/4” 60° Single V " 
adjacent valve pit contains steel drip pots and holder ; 4 
valves. 6th 5/16” 60° Single V 


courses are V-butt jointed. The first 


For testing, it was necessary for 
and second courses of the shell were 


the Gas Company to purchase suff- 
cient water to fill the tank, which 


plying weld metal on the back side of 
plates. 





provided with double 60° V-butt 
joints and the remaining four courses 
with single 60° V-butt joints. All 
seams were back chipped before ap- 


The following exhibits the thick- 
nesses and types of welded joints, 
comprising the various courses or 
rows: 


holds approximately 2,000,000 gallons 
of water. 
It was 


necessary to submit 125 
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coupons taken from vertically and 
horizontally welded shell plates of 
the tank for inspection by the State. 

Pressures, as follows: 

When the Holder is fully inflated 
with air, the pressure thrown, shown 
upon a gauge in inches of water 
column, located at the’ outlet, will be 
about as follows: 


Inner Section, alone ....... 5.00 inches 
Inner and Second Sections . 7.75 inches 
Inner, Second and Third 

SBCHOMB noises wocescsedd inches 


After completion of the lifts and 
the tank was filled with water, the 
Holder was inflated with air and all 
welds were tested by the soap and 
water method for leaks. 

In regard to the connections, there 
were provided two 24” diameter steel 
riser pipes for installation inside of 
the steel tank, made of 3%” welded 
steel plate, and steel nozzles for con- 
nection to the underside of the tank 
bottom, steel elbows, horizontal pipes 
and steel drip pots. (Photo. #5) 

The inlet riser pipe was provided 
with an elbow connection to divert the 
inflow of gas into Holder circumfer- 
entially away from the outlet riser 
pipe. 

A heating system was provided for 
heating and circulating the water in 
the cups of the three sections and 
steel tank. The supply pipe leads in- 
to a loop pipe, consisting of 114” di- 
ameter steel pipe and 114” steel pipe, 
and is supported on hangers on the 
back flange of I-beam columns. 

The Holder is to be painted two 
coats, which is included in the con- 
tract of The Stacey Manufacturing 
Company. The first coat consisted of 
sublime blue lead in linseed oil, and 
a color of paint selected by the Com- 
pany for the second coat. The paint 
was not to be applied to the structure 
during freezing temperatures or 
when the surface to be painted is 
moist. However, the tank is being 
allowed to stand during this winter 
without painting because of excessive 
heavy mill scale and one coat has been 
applied to the structural work and the 
lifts. 

An Oil Skimmer has been installed 
at additional expense to the Pur- 
chaser. This equipment is composed 
of a 2’ 0” diameter steel funnel and 
has a 2” coupling connection for con- 
veying pipe. The elevation of the 
tunnel is such that oil can be skimmed 
with the outer and middle sections of 
Holder landed and the inner section 
lifted and throwing 5” 


5” of pressure. 
The Gas Company was required to 
provide the contractor with electric 
current of 3 phase, 60 cycles, 220 or 
440 volts, for operating welding ma- 
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7:—Air compressors,—4 and 6 cylinder. 
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8:—Arrangement of receiver 


header, test and connections. On the right is the two inch Oil Skimmer outlet 
control valve and steam connection. 9:—One of the four crown purge con- 


nections. 


10:—Header sampling connection with Orsat testing equipment. 


11:—Testing gas at one of the purge outlets with the J-W combustible gas 


indicator. 


chines and air compressors utilized in 
the erection, including a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh water for drinking pur- 
poses and cooling compressors, which 
was piped to a temporary building. 
The cost of the water, electrical 
equipment and current amounted to 
over $2,100.00. 


Purging of the Holder 


While this Gas Holder was under 
construction, various purging meth- 
ods were considered and we decided 
that the best method for us to use 
would be two portable gasoline-driv- 
en air compressors, following “The 
Procedure Recommended by The 
American Gas Association for the 
Purging of Gas Holders.” The Gas 
Company had available one compres- 
sor, powered by a four cylinder mo- 
tor, so we arranged to rent another 
compressor from a local contractor, 
powered by a six cylinder motor. 
(Photo #7) The rental charge on 


this unit was $1.50 per hour of use, 

which we thought was reasonable. 
We had to purge the holder, also 

two 20” gas lines, having a total of 

16,170 cubic feet of space made up as 

follows: 

Holder with three lifts grounded— 

15,000 cubic feet. 


1,170 cubic feet. 
A header was made from a piece 
of 4” pipe 12 feet long. (Photo #8) 
At one end we connected the two 
compressors, using one 2” pipe from 
each unit to the 4” header and from 
the other end of the header we made 
our connection to the drip on the 20” 
inlet pipe to the Holder, using two 
2” pipe connections. At the center 
of the 4” pipe between the compressor 
connections and the Holder connec- 
tions was located a sampling cock. 
There were also sampling cocks on 
each of the 2” lines from the com- 
pressors, plus a 2” gate valve in case 
either unit had to be shut off. 


540 feet of 20” Pipe— 
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In the crown of the Holder there 
were located four 4” I. P. S. open- 
ings—three around the outer circum- 
ference and one in the center. 
(Photo #9) At the center outlet we 
located a 4” valve, sampling cock and 
water column. At each of the open- 
ings around the outer circumference 
we located a 114” valve. These open- 
ings, plus two 2” I. P. S. ones located 
in the top of the drip on the outlet 
pipes of the Holder, were utilized for 
venting during the purging operation. 

Now that the vents were located 
and the compressors were connected, 
the compressors were started up and 
when the operating temperature was 
reached, adjustments were made to 
the carburetor so that the Orsat anal- 
ysis of the gas taken from the header 
with both units operating showed: 


Co. 8.2 
O 4 
co 5.2 
Approximately 42% of the Lower Ex- 
plosive Limit. 


The compressors were now shut 
off, filled with gas and oil and left 
ready to start the purging operation. 

The first inert gas was admitted to 
the Holder at 7 A. M., on October 
11, 1945 and both units operated con- 
tinuously all day. No trouble was 
experienced and we maintained the 
above Orsat analysis within very close 
limits. A pressure of 1” water 
column was maintained during the 
purging operation and venting was 
alternated through the five vents. 

At 4 P. M., the compressors were 
shut down so that we could check the 
gas and oil. We found that gasoline 
had been consumed at the rate of 
3.85 gallons per hour. The compres- 
sors were again started and an Orsat 
analysis taken at the vents in the 
crown was as follows: 


Center Outlet O: 


WNnNO 
OO 


co 
Approximately 50% of the Lower Ex- 
plosive Limit. 


The vents around the outer circum- 
ference showed a considerably lower 
oxygen content and we decided to run 
the compressors for another two 
hours and then close all vents and 
raise the lift. Before the lift started 
to rise the pressure had to be in- 
creased to 334” water column. 

We were perhaps over-cautions at 
this point but before we left the 
Holder for the night we placed ap- 
proximately 49,000 cubic feet of in- 
ert gas in it. We marked one of the 
structural supports to see how much 
the inert gas might contract over- 
night, but found that it had expanded 
114” due to the morning sun. We 


believe that the amount the gas might 
have contracted at this time of the 


year would have been negligible. 

We deviated from the recom- 
mendation of the American Gas As- 
sociation on one point: We had about 
four hours’ work to make the final 
connections between the two 20” gas 
lines and the Holder, so at noontime, 
after a soap and water test around the 
valve gates, we allowed the men to 
make these connections before the 
purging was completed. 


We found that for the complete 
purging operation we used 73 gallons 
of gasoline: 

23 gallons in the four cylinder com- 
pressor or 1.25 gallons per hour. 

50 gallons in the six cylinder com- 
pressor or 2.6 gallons per hour, show- 
ing that for this type of work it would 
be more practical to use six cylinder 
motors if possible. 

A 40 Ib. air load was maintained on 
the compressors during the complete 
purging operation. 

During the purging operation, ar- 
rangements were made with the Gas 
Works to supply gas to displace the 
inert gas in the Holder. 
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On October 12, our first step was 
to open all vents and let out almost all 
of the inert gas. When the lift was 
only 4” from grounding, we closed all 
vents and raised the lift again with 
manufactured gas; then opened the 
vents in the crown and let it down 
again. This cleared a large portion 
of the inert gas out of the Holder. 
Now the vents were closed and manu- 
factured gas was again admitted to 
the Holder; then one vent at a time 
was opened and the gas tested with a 
J-W combustible gas indicator ‘until 
we had a reading indicating cléar gas. 


We tested the gas in the Holder 

with the combustible gas indicator for 
several days and found that the vent 
on the outlet drip would have to be 
blown each day until finally all vents 
gave the same reading. The first gas 
from the Holder entered the distribu- 
tion system on October 31, 1945. 
_ We feel that this method of purg- 
ing is very practical for the smaller 
Gas Company or the smaller emerg- 
ency job—where the length of time 
for a given purging operation does 
not have to be too short. 











































































































ONE OF WORLD'S LARGEST PIPE LINE SUSPENSION BRIDGES 


Located at East Point, La., where United Gas Pipe Line Company’s 
new Carthage-Sterlington pipe line crosses the Red River, this bridge 
is believed to be the largest of its kind in the world. The suspension 
bridge was constructed with a 3,200-foot elevated section and a 1,600- 
foot clear span. The pipe line, built at a cost of approximately $7,500, - 
000.00 to meet increased demands for post-war expansion, will afford 
a new outlet for natural gas from the Carthage, Texas, gas field. 
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“STAMANCO” All-Welded Gas Holder installed at Pittsfield, 


Mass. Capacity 750,000 cu. ft.; three lifts; approximate diameter 
110’ 6”; height approximately 110’. 


ENGINEERS « FABRICATORS * CONSTRUCTORS 


An Independent Organization Not Affiliated With Any Other Builders of Gas Holders 
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This “STAMANCO” 750,000 
cu. ft. Wet Seal Gas Holder, 
installed at Pittsfield, Mass., is the FIRST All Welded 
Gas Holder for which erection has been permitted in 
the State of Massachusetts. 


No gas holder was ever erected under closer scrutiny 
and more careful tests. Its construction was under con- 
stant investigation by the Massachusetts Department . 
of Safety. This Department of Safety, alone, required 
125 coupons to be cut from the vertical and horizon- 
tal welded shell plates for inspection and testing pur- 
poses. In addition, the complete holder was subject to 
our own thorough tests for operation and leaks--includ- 
ing the testing of ALL welded seams by the soap and 
water method. 


That this holder passed unusually strict requirements 
with Flying colors bespeaks the excellence of the mod- 
ern design and careful workmanship which goes into 


all “STAMANCO” Gas Holders. 


For 95 years hundreds of Gas Companies have been 
entrusting their gas storage problems to us. Today the 
record of our holders for outstanding performance and 
continuous engineering improvements is unsurpassed 
and unbroken. It is definite assurance that we will 
handle YOUR requirements to your complete satis- 
faction. A “STAMANCO” Holder assures you the 
last word in gas holder engineering with an unequalled 
background of manufacturing experience and facilities. 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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In connection with a recent expansion program in a large midwestern 
city, more than ten miles of cast iron mechanical 

joint pipe have been installed for high pressure gas transmission mains. 
Diameters ranged from 16-inch to 30-inch. 

These lines, traversing closely built-up areas, carry natural : 
gas to various plants where it is reformed and mixed with : 
manufactured gas for distribution. Bottle-tight 

mechanical joints for all working pressures are 
standardized with interchangeable parts and 
are now available. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 

Research Engineer, Peoples 

Gas Building, Chicago 3. 
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Large Volume Water Heating 
A series of articles for the Engineer, the Architect, the 
Salesman and the Contractor. 


They show how to select and install correct types of 
Water Heater Systems for specific purposes. 


B 


y 
Malcolm B. Mackay 


The Burkay Company 


CHAPTER I 


HE purpose of these articles is 

to provide a readily available 
source of information and instruc- 
tions covering the various types of 
Water Heating Systems, Hot Water 
Demand Factors, Application of diff- 
erent systems to various types of 


service and Determination of Re- 


quired Capacities, Initial Installa- 
tion, Operation and Maintenance 
and Repair of Systems. 


Information is also supplied cov- 
ering organization of Personnel and 
the Definition and Scope of their 
duties in connection with the per- 
formance of the above named serv- 
ices as well as the training of this 
personnel in the procedure _inci- 
dental to the performance of these 
duties. 


This material is presented as a 
guide for the nontechnical man to 


a better understanding, not only of 
the Types and Functions of the vari- 
ous Water Heaters and Water Heat- 
ing Systems, but of the Characteris- 
tics of Large Volume Hot Water 
Demand and the proper application 
of equipment to supply such de- 
mand, rather than as a Technical 
Treatise on this subject. To this end, 
Technical Terms, except such as are 
commonly understood by anyone 
having occasion to consult this ma- 
terial, have been avoided and an 
attempt made to present the subject 
matter in a manner which, it is 
hoped, will be readily compre- 
hended by anyone who may be un- 
familiar with such terms. With this 
thought in mind, an attempt has 
also been made to avoid sacrificing 
completeness of description and de- 
tailed explanation in an effort to 
achieve brevity. 


(1) Types and Capacities 


of Water Heating Systems 


a. Automatic, Single Unit, Storage 
Water Heaters. 


(1) Automatic Storage Water 
Heaters are those in which the Hot 
Water Storage Tank, the Burner or 
other source of heat, the Combustion 
Chamber and necessary insulation are 
combined in a single, self-contained, 
pre-fabricated unit or “package.” 
While a comparatively small portion 
of this type of Heater is manually 
controlled, only the Automatic Type, 
provided with Thermostatically Actu- 
ated Control of the heat supply, also 
self-contained, will be covered here. 

Limitations as to size, resulting 
from the necessity of such heaters be- 
ing readily portable, generally restrict 
the size—except Steam Heated Hot 
Water Generators—to a unit having a 


storage tank of approximately sev- 
enty-five (75) gallons of storage ca- 
pacity. 

While Steam Heated Hot Water 
Generators are basically of the single 
unit type, and are so classified here 
as being self-contained when in- 
stalled. 

The storage tank, heating element 
and controls are usually delivered 
separately and their installation in- 
volves setting of the tank, installation 
of the copper-tubed heating coil and 
thermostatic steam control units in 
the tank and steam supply line as well 
as insulating the unit. Installation of 
an Oil-fired, storage water heater also 
involves the installation, in the unit, 
of the separately delivered oil burner 
and stack switch or safety relay. 
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(2) Gas-Fired, Automa- 
tic, Storage Water 
Heaters. 


In this Heater the heat of the gas 
flame is transmitted to the water by 
direct conduction through the tank 
bottom and flue surfaces. Some heat- 
ers have multiple, central flues while 
in other designs the hot exhaust gases 
pass between the outer surface of the 
tank and the insulating jacket. In 
either case, these areas become radi- 
ating surfaces serving to dissipate the 
heat of the stored hot water to the 
flue or chimney when the burner is 
“off.” This is particularly true if the 
flue or chimney has a good natural 
draft. 


a. Con‘rols. Thermostatic, Water 
Temperature Controls are of the di- 
rect, snap-acting, bi-metallic type in 
which contraction of the thermal ele- 
ment immersed in the stored hot 
water serves, through mechanical 
linkage, to open the main gas valve in 
the unit upon a drop in temperature 
in the water in the tank. 

Expansion of this element serves to 
close the Main gas valve when the 
tank water attains the selected, pre- 
determined temperature. 

These thermostats normally operate 
on a temperature differential of ap- 
proximately twelve degrees (12°) F., 
i.e., if set to shut off the gas to the 
main burner when tank water tem- 
perature reaches one hundred forty 
degrees (140°) F., they will re-act to 
open the valve when the water tem- 
perature drops to one hundred twenty 
eight degrees (128°) F. 

The Pilot Gas Supply is taken off 
ahead of the gas valve in the thermo- 
static control. Pilots are usually of 
the Safety Type functioning to shut 
off the gas supply if the pilot burner 
is extinguished. 


Safety Protection. For descrip- 
tion of approved types of Pressure 
and/or Temperature Relief Valves 
and instructions covering required 
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capacity of such equipment, refer to 
Chapter Jl’, which will follow. 


b. Capacity. The average ratio of 
Hourly Gas Input to the Storage Ca- 
pacity, in gallons, of Gas-Fired Auto- 
matic, storage water heaters of the so- 
called Rapid Recovery Type is such 
that the recovery ( Heating ) capacity 
—in gallons of water raised one hun- 
dred degrees (100°) F., in tempera- 
ture in one (1) hour—is, in most in- 
stances, approximately equal to the 
storage capacity in gallons. Where 
the water must be raised one hundred 
twenty degrees (120°) F., in temper- 
ature, the recovery (Heating) ca- 
pacity—in gallons per hour—will be 
approximately eighty three percent 
(83%) of the storage capacity in gal- 
lons. Where the water must be raised 
one hundred forty degrees (140°) F., 
in temperature, the recovery (Heat- 
ing) capacity in gallons per hour— 
will be approximately seventy one per 
cent (71%) of the storage capacity 
in gallons. Where the rated, hourly, 
Gas In-Put of a Gas-Fired Automatic 
Storage Water Heater is known, the 
recovery ( Water Heating ) a -— 
in gallons of water sain 3 given 
number of degrees, F., in one jose 
may be determined by referring to 
the Capacity Table in Figure 1. 

In the so-called Slow Recovery 
type of automatic storage heater, the 
hourly rate of gas input, or consump- 
tion, is so low as to reduce the hourly 
recovery, or water heating rate to 
only approximately one fourth (4) 
of the storage capacity in gallons. 


For information and directions 
covering the types of service for 
which Gas-fired, Automatic Storage 


Heaters are adapted, refer to Chapter 


ITT, which will follow. 


(3) Oil Fired, Automatic, 
Storage Water Heat- 
ers. 


(a) A typical, Oil-Fired, Automatic 
Storage Water Heater may also be 
used as a Recovery Heater connected 
to a separate hot water storage tank 
as the ratio of recovery (Water Heat- 
ing) capacity to the storage capacity 
of its self-contained hot water tank 
is usually greater than that of the 
similar type of Gas-Fired Heater— 
see Paragraph C, below. 

In this type of Heater, the heat of 
the oil flame is transmitted to the 
water by direct, conduction through 
the tank bottom and the surfaces of 
the multiple flue tubes. These areas 
likewise serve as radiating surfaces to 
dissipate the heat of the stored water 
to the stack or chimney when the 
Burner is “off.” This is particularly 





the stack or 


true if 
good natural draft. 


chimney has a 
The Oil Burner 
fires, horizontally, into a refractory 
lined combustion chamber. An open- 
ing into the combustion chamber is 
also provided for use as a visual flame 
inspection hole or “Peep sight.” 


(b) Control. Control of water tem- 
perature is accomplished by means of 
a Direct Acting Aquastat, the bulb of 
which is immersed in the water in the 
tank. Contraction of the Bi-metallic 
thermal element, enclosed in the bulb, 
serves to close the electrical circuit, 
starting the burner upon a drop in 
temperature of the water in the tank 
below the setting of the aquastat. 

Expansion of this thermal element 
serves to break the electrical circuit, 
stopping the burner upon rise in tem- 
perature of the water to the selected, 
pre-determined temperature. 

These aquastats usually operate on 
a temperature differential of approxi- 
mately twelve degrees (12°) F., ie., 
if set to shut off the oil burner when 
tank water temperature reaches one 
hundred forty degrees (140°) F., 
they will react to close the circuit and 
start the burner when water tempera- 
ture drops to one hundred twenty 
eight degrees (128°) F. 

NOTE: Where this type of Oil- 
Fired water heater is employed as a 
recovery unit (See paragraph C-(4) 
below), the bulb of the direct acting 
aquastat should be immersed in the 
water in the larger, separate hot 
water storage tank and a reverse act- 
ing aquastat should be installed in the 
heater tank to serve as a High Limit 
Control to prevent operation of the 
oil burner when the temperature of 
the water in the heater tank rises 
above one hundred ninety degrees 
(190°) F. 

Operating Safety is accomplished 
by the use of a stack control or safety 
switch installed in the flue-pipe and 
connected into the electrical circuit 
feeding the oil burner motor. Upon 
failure of the burner to ignite, or 
flame failure, the stack control func- 
tions to maintain the burner electrical 
circuit in an “open” position and pre- 
vent oil being supplied to burner. 


Safety Protection. For descrip- 
tion of approved types of Pressure 
and/or Temperature Relief Valves 
and instructions covering Required 
Capacity of such equipment, refer to 
Chapter /V, which will follow. 


(c) Capacity. The potential recov- 
ery (Water Heating) capacity of oil 
fired, automatic, water heaters—in 
gallons of water raised a given num- 
ber of degrees, F., in temperature in 
one (1) hour—is directly propor- 
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tional to the rate at which the oil fuel 
is burned. 

For each one-half (%) gallon of 
fuel oil burned per hour the 1 recovery 
(Heating) capacity will be approxi- 
mately : 

51 Gallons of Water raised 100 degrees F. 


42 i 120 
36 “ “ “ “oe 140 “ “ 


To determine the potential hourly 
recovery capacity of a given heater, 
multiply the proper above noted 
water gallonage factor by the num- 
ber of one-half (14) gallon fuel oil 
units burned per hour. 

Directions covering the installation 
and adjustment of this type of Water 
Heating System, together with In- 
stallation Diagram will be found i 
Chapter /V’, which will follow. 


Actual Recovery Capacity is, 
however, dependent upon the size or 
volume of the Combustion Chamber 
which limits the quantity of oil or 
rate at which it can be burned ef- 
ficiently in a one-hour period. Over- 
firing will not only result in reduced 
efficiency and excessive stack heat- 
loss, but will result in materially re- 
ducing the number of gallons of 
water which can be heated per gal- 
lon of oil burned. 

The over-all, actual Recovery Ca- 
pacity will also be influenced by the 
volume of stored hot water in the 
system. Where the heater is em- 
ployed as an Automatic, Self-Con- 
tained, Storage Water Heater with- 
out a_ separate, large hot water 
storage tank, the relatively small stor- 
age capacity of the water tank in the 
heater will result in this relatively 
small volume of water quickly reach- 
ing the desired, pre-determined tem- 
perature and shutting-off of the oil 
burner after only a short period of 
operation will result. The resultant 
total of burner operating time in a 
given period will accordingly be less 
than would be possible were the vol- 
ume of stored water larger and the 
intervals of burner operation longer. 

For information and_ directions 
covering the types of service for 
which this type of Water Heating 
system is adapted, refer to Chapter 
IIT, which will follow. . 

Directions covering the installa- 
tion and adjustment of this type of 
water heating system, together with 
installation diagram will be found 
in Chapter /V, which will follow. 


(4) Electric, Automatic, 
Storage Water Heat- 
ers. ° 


The construction of Electric Auto- 
matic Storage Water Heaters is 
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i basically similar to that of the Gas- 


Fired unit of this type. There is, 
however, no combustion chamber, 
flues or flue connection as the electric 
heating element, or elements, are im- 
mersed directly in the water in the 
storage tank. Where a single elec- 
tric, immersion heating element is 
employed, the Control is usually lo- 
cated about mid-way between the 
bottom and center line of the storage 
tank. Where two heating elements 
are employed the control for the sec- 
ond element is usually located about 
mid-way between the center line and 
top of the storage tank and the ele- 
ment is generally of a lower wattage 
input rating than the element con- 
trolled by the thermostat in the lower 
zone of the tank. This arrangement 
permits the high wattage element, 
controlled by the thermostat in the 
lower zone of the tank, to “cut-in” 
and replace small quantities of water 
drawn from the tank before the hot 
water reserve in the tank is nearly 
exhausted and the upper thermo- 
static control re-acts to the drop in 
water temperature and “cut-in’” the 
second of the two heating elements. 


(a) Control. Control of Water Tem- 
perature is obtained by means of a 
Direct Acting Aquastat (or aquastats 
if two heating elements are em- 
ployed) which is usually of the low 
voltage type. The bulb of the aqua- 
stat containing the thermostatic, bi- 
metal element, is immersed in the 
water in the storage tank and, upon 
a drop in water temperature, con- 
tracts to “close” the electrical circuit 
to the likewise immersed heating ele- 
ment. 

Expansion of the Thermal Ele- 
ment—upon a rise in temperature of 
the tank: water to the selected, pre- 
determined temperature—serves to 
“open” the electrical circuit to the 
heating element. 

Thermostatic controls, or aqua- 
Stats, usually operate on a tempera- 
ture differential of twelve (12) to 
fifteen (15) degrees, F., i.e., if set 
to “break” the electrical circuit to the 
heating element when tank water 
temperature reaches one hundred 
torty degrees (140°) F., they will re- 
act to “close” the circuit when the 
Water temperature drops to one hun- 
dred twenty-five (125) to one hun- 
dred twenty eight (128) degrees F. 
_ Safety Protection. For descrip- 
tion of approved types of pressure 
and/or temperature relief valves and 
structions covering required ca- 
pacity of such equipment, refer to 
Chapter J, which will follow. 

(b) Capacity. The recovery (Heat- 
ing) capacity of electric, automatic, 
Storage water heaters—in gallons of 


water raised a given number of de- 
grees, F., in temperature in one (1) 
hour—is directly proportional to the 
rate of electric input, in kilowatts 
per hour. 

For cach Kilowatt (one thousand 
watts) of rated, Electric In-put per 
hour the Recovery (Heating) Ca- 
pacity will be approximately :— 


Four (4) Gallons of Water Raised 100 
degrees F., in temperature. 

Three and one-half (3%4) Gallons of 
Water Raised 120 degrees F., in tem- 
perature 

Three (3) Gallons of Water Raised 140 
degrees F., in temperature. 


To determine the potential Recov- 
ery Capacity of a given heater, mul- 
tiply the proper, above noted Gal- 
lonage Factor by the number of kilo- 
watts (1,000 watt units) of rated, 
hourly, electrical in-put. 

The above figures reflect a Ther- 
mal Efficiency (thermal conductiv- 
ity) of one hundred per cent (100% ) 
for electric, automatic, storage water 
heaters. 

NOTE: As the rated, electrical 
in-put of domestic electric, auto- 
matic, storage water heaters rarely 
exceeds three and one-half (3%) 
kilowatts (Thirty-five hundred 
(3500) Watts) per hour the hourly 
recovery (Heating) capacity will, 
likewise, rarely exceed fourteen (14) 
gallons of water raised one hundred 
degrees (100°) F., in temperature or 
less if the water must be raised a 
greater number of degrees. 

For information and _ directions 
covering the types of service for 
which such heaters are adapted, refer 
to Chapter ///, which will follow. 


(5) Steam — Hot Water 
Generators. 


When installed in a vertical posi- 
tion the steam heating coil unit enters 
the tank through an opening in its 
lower side and the steam immersion 
coil, or “U” shaped sections, are nec- 
essarily shorter but usually more 
numerous than in the horizontal type. 
The heat of the steam is transmitted 
to the water by direct conduction 
from the surface of the immersed, 
copper tubing coils. 

Condensate is piped from the bot- 
tom outlet of the header of the heat- 
ing coil unit to a conventional type of 
steam trap from which it is returned 
to. the boiler or, in rare occasions, 
wasted. 


(a) Control. Automatic control of 
hot water temperature is accom- 
plished by means of an Automatic 
Steam Control Valve installed in the 
steam supply line. Contraction of a 


volatile liquid or gas contained in a 
bulb immersed in the hot water stor- 
age tank, is communicated, througn 
a capillary tube, to a spring-loaded 
bellows in the steam valve upon a 
drop in the temperature in the water 
in the storage tank. The resultant 
contraction of the bellows or dia- 
phragm permits the valve to open. 
admitting steam to the copper heat- 
ing tubes. 

Upon a rise of the water in the 
tank to the selected, pre-determined 
temperature at which the valve is set 
or adjusted, this cycle is reversed, 
i.e., the resultant expansion of the 
liquid or gas in the immersion bulb is 
communicated to the bellows or dia- 
phram in the valve which, in turn, 
causes closing of the valve, shutting- 
off the steam supply to the immersed 
heating coils. 

The automatic, thermostatic steam 
valves usually operate on a tempera- 
ture differential of from fifteen de- 
grees (15°) F., to twenty degrees 
(20°) F., 1e., if set to shut-off the 
steam supply to the heating coil at a 
temperature of one hundred forty de- 
grees (140°) F., they will re-act to 
open the steam valve when the tank 
water temperature drops to one hun- 
dred twenty-five (125) or one hun- 
dred twenty (120) degrees F. 


Safety Protection. For descrip- 
tion of approved types of Pressure 
and/or Temperautre Relief Valves 
and instructions covering required 
capacity of such equipment refer to 
Chapter /I’ in this series. 


(b) Capacity. The recovery (Heat- 
ing) capacity of steam heated, cop- 
per tubing coils immersed in water is 
directly proportional to the total sur- 
face area of the copper tubing in the 
heating element and also proportional 
to the pressure (temperature) of the 
steam supply. 

The Capacity Chart, Figure 1, will 
supply the Recovery (Heating) Ca- 
pacity—in Gallons of water raised a 
given number of degrees, F., in one 
hour—of immersion steam coils hav- 
ing a heat transfer (surface) area of 
from one (1) to seventy (70) square 
feet using steam at zero (atmospher- 
ic) pressure. This chart also con- 
tains a Conversion Table of Factors 
to be used to determine the increased 
recovery capacity resulting trom the 
employment of steam at from two 
(2) to one hundred (100) pounds 
pressure. 

There is a third factor which also 
influences the heating capacity of im- 
mersion coils. As the initial tem- 
perature of the water to be heated 
rises, the number of degrees which 
the water will be raised in tempera- 





FIGURE 1 


WATER HEATING CAPACITY CHART 
GAS FIRED WATER HEATERS 


For Each Ten Thousand (10,000) B.T.U's. of Gas supplied to, and 


consumed by the Gas Burner— 


Per Hour- 


the Recovery (Water 


Heating) Capacity of an A.G.A. approved, Gas-Fired Water Heater 
—in Gallons of Water Raised a Given Number of Degrees, F., in 
One Hour—will be approximately: 


Six 

Seven 

Eight and Four Tenths 
Ten and One Half 
Fourteen 

Seventeen 
Twenty-One 


Gallons RAISED 140 deg., F. 


<e 120 deg,., F. 
3 100 deg., F. 
80 deg., F. 
60 deg., F. 
i 50 deg., F. 
si 40 deg., F. 


The above Capacity Figures reflect a THERMAL EFFICIENCY of 
the Heater of Seventy Per Cent (70%) necessary for A.G.A. ap- 


proval. 


To determine the Recovery Capacity of a given Water Heater— 
in Gallons of Water heated Per Hour—Divide the Rated, Hourly 
Gas Input by Ten Thousand (10,000) and Multiply the Resulting 
Figure by the Gallonage Factor (*) appropriate to the Number of 
Degrees, F., which the Heater will be required to Raise the Water 
Temperature as shown in the above table. 


ture will progressively diminish while 
steam pressure remains constant. 
For example, a Steam, immersion 
coil of a given size which will raise 
six hundred (600) gallons of water 
from forty degrees (40°) F., to 
140°, F., in one hour using steam at 
ten (10) pounds pressure—a rise of 
one hundred degrees F.,—will raise 
only two hundred eighty (280) gal- 
lons of water from 100° F., to 200° 
F., using steam at the same pressure 
—likewise a rise of one hundred de- 
grees (100°) F. This factor is par- 
ticularly applicable to heaters fune- 
tioning as Boosters. 

For information on methods of in- 
creasing or augmenting the recovery 
_ capacity of steam-hot water gen- 
erators refer to Chapter //’, which 
will follow. 

For details covering the application 
of this type of water heating system 
to various types of service and hot 
water demand, refer to Chapter ///, 
which is to follow. 


Instantaneous 
Water Heaters. 


(1) GENERAL. 


(a) Instantaneous Water Heaters 
are those in which the water is heated 
only as it is used, i.e., as it flows 
through the heater. This type of 
heater, having no hot water storage 
tank, maintains no reserve of stored, 
hot water to meet hot water demand 
which may exceed, even momentar- 
ily, the recovery (Heating) capacity. 


While the capacity of the instan- 
taneous type of water heaters—ex- 
pressed in gallons per hour—may ap- 
pear very impressive it must be borne 
in mind that the heater will require a 
full hour to deliver its rated, hourly 
capacity of hot water. 

When contemplating the installa- 
tion of jan instantaneous type water 
heater, its capacity should be visual- 
ized by the number of gallons of hot 
water which it can supply per minute 
at a given water temperature rise or 
the rate of flow, in gallons per min- 
ute of hot water, which it can main- 
tain. The capacity is definitely lim- 
ited by the rate at which fuel can be 
burned or heat applied in the heater. 
For example—an instantaneous heat- 
er which may have a rated, recovery 
(Heating) capacity of 300 gallons 
of hot water per hour at sixty de- 
grees (60°) F., water temperature 
rise can supply hot water, raised 
sixty degrees (60°) F., at the rate of 
five gallons per minute. If the water 
must be raised one hundred degrees 
(100°) F., in temperature, the same 
heater will be capable of supplying 
hot water at the rate of only three 
Gallons per minute. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would be necessary to 
restrict the flow of hot water from a 
single faucet to a rate of flow of 
three gallons per minute if it was 
necessary to raise the water temper- 
ature from forty degrees (40°) to 
140°, F., for, if the hot water were 
drawn at a greater rate of flow it 
would necessarily drop below the re- 
quired 140° F. 
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Due to the fact that, in the oper- 
ation of an instantaneous type of 
water heater, the heat must likewise 
be instantaneously available, the heat- 
ing medium must necessarily be lim- 
ited to Steam or to Gas Fuel. 

NOTE: The term, Instantaneous 
Water Heater is customarily applied 
to a heater operating to raise the 
water temperature from that of the 
cold water supply system (often re- 
ferred to as ground water tempera- 
ture) to the desired degree of heat. 

If the heater function is to raise 
the temperature of already heated 
water to a higher desired tempera- 
ture it is properly termed a Booster 
Heater. Booster heaters may ac- 
cordingly be considered as coming 
within the basic qualifications of In- 
stantaneous Heaters. 


(2) Gas-Fired, Instantaneous, 
Water Heaters. 

(a) In Heaters of this type the 
heat of the gas flame which impinges 
directly on the Water carrying cop- 
per tube coil, is transmitted to the 
water flowing through the coil by di- 
rect conduction. When water flow 
through the copper tubing coil ceases, 
the main burner gas flame is immedi- 
ately extinguished. The theoretical 
gain in efficiency over that of a Stor- 
age Type heater resulting from ab- 
sence of heat loss by radiation from 
a stored reserve of hot water in a 
tank is, in all probability, offset by a 
higher stack heat loss resulting from 
the lower rate of heat absorption in- 
cidental to the excessive ratio of gas 
input, or heat generation, to the 
prime surface area of the copper tub- 
ing coil and to the excessive con- 
densation which occurs on the sur- 
face of the coil. 


(b) Control of Water Temperature. 
Control of gas input to the main 
burner and, consequently, of the tem- 
perature of the hot water delivered 
by the heater, is obtained through the 
functioning of two supplementary 
Control Units. 

(a) The Primary Control Unit is a 
valve of the globe type in the gas 
supply line to the main gas burner. 
This valve, which is also spring-load- 
ed, is actuated by the differential in 
pressure in the water in the cylinder 
of a so-called “Water-Motor.” Upon 
a drop in pressure—below the static 
pressure of the water supply—in the 
water on one side of the piston or 
plunger in the cylinder of the 
‘“Water-Motor” resulting from the 
opening of ahy hot water outlet or 
faucet, the piston moves outward 
with respect to the position of the 
globe gas valve and releases the pres- 
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sure exerted by the rod or stem of 
the piston upon the stem of the Gas 
Valve, permitting gas to flow to the 
Main Burner which is ignited from 
the constant burning pilot flame. 

When Hot Water Flow is shut-off, 
the above described cycle is reversed, 
the water pressure in the water motor 
cylinder increases, the piston and 
piston rod or stem and the stem of 
the gas valve move in the opposite di- 
rection to the point where the gas 
valve is in the “closed” position, shut- 
ting off the gas supply to the main 
burner. 

The second, or supplementary con- 
trol unit is of the Modulating Ther- 
mostatic type having a_bi-metallic 
thermal element immersed in the flow 
water. This unit has a selective con- 
trol and functions to médulate the 
gas to the main burner upon a rise 
in temperature of the hot water dis- 
charge above the “Setting” of this 
therrnostat if hot water is being 
drawn at a Rate of Flow less than 
the rate which would require the full 
or continuous operation of the main 
burner. 

Upon a subsequent drop in tem- 
perature of the hot water delivered 
by the heater, the contraction of this 
thermal element permits the valve to 
re-open and the main burner to again 
receive its full supply of Gas. 

The “Lag’’, or interval required 
for the bi-metallic, thermal element 
to re-act to changes in the tempera- 
ture of the water delivered by the 
heater, will necessarily result in a 
perceptible fluctuation in the tem- 
perature of the delivered hot water 
when the Heater is operating at less 
than the rated capacity requiring full 
or continuous operation of the main 
burner, 

Attention is also invited to the fact 
that Low Water Pressure will inter- 
fere with proper operation of this 
type of water heater. If the Static 
Pressure of the water supply system 
drops to approximately fifteen (15) 
pounds, or lower, the force exerted 
by the differential in pressure occur- 
ing in the cylinder of the water motor 
will often be inadequate to overcome 
the resistance of the piston resulting 
from friction plus the frictional re- 
sistance of the moving member in the 
gas valve actuated by the water mo- 
tor. As a result the water motor 
and gas control valve will fail or be 
abnormally slow to function. In 
such an event the supplementary, 
Thermostatic Control would func- 
tion as a safety control to ultimately 
shut-off the gas supply to the main 
burner. The fact that the primary 
control of the gas supply to the main 
burner of a typical, gas fired, Instan- 
taneous Water Heater is actuated by 


a differential in water pressure pre- 
cludes the possibility of this type of 
heater being employed as a recovery 
heater to maintain a reserve supply 
of hot water in a storage tank as the 
necessary, actuating, differential in 
water pressure does not exist at any 
time in the Recovery Water Circu- 
lating Lines connecting the heater to 
the hot water storage tank. While the 
surkay, Gas-Fired Water Heater, is 
so designed and constructed that it 
can be employed as an Instantaneous 
Heater or as a Booster Water Heater 
(see Section d, below) it is princi- 
pally used as a straight, recovery 
heater or in the two temperature, 
surkay Booster-Recovery System. 


(c) Capacity. The Recovery (Heat- 
ing) Capacity of the typical, Gas- 
Fired, Instantaneous Water Heater 
—in gallons of water raised a given 
number of degrees per minute—is 
directly proportional to the rate—in 
B.T.U.’s per minute—at which the 
gas fuel is delivered to, and con- 
sumed by the main burner. 

For each ten thousand (10,000) 
B.T.U’s. of rated Gas Input per hour 
the Recovery (Heating) Capacity— 
in Gallons of Hot Water per minute 
at various, given, Temperature Rises 
—will be approximately : 





(0.14) Gallon of Water Raised 100° F., 
in temperature. 


(0.12) Gallon of Water Raised 120° F., 
in temperature. 


(0.1) Gallon of Water Raised 140° F., 
in temperature. 


The above figures reflect a thermal 
efficiency of the heater of seventy 
per cent (70%), necessary to obtain 
A.G.A. approval. To determine the 
capacity of a Gas-Fired, Instantane- 
ous Water Heater in gallons per min- 
ute or the rate of flow at which it can 
supply hot water—raised a given 
number of degrees—in one minute, 
multiply the proper Water Gallonage 
Factor in the above capacity table by 
the factor obtained by dividing the 
Rated, hourly, B.T.U. Input of the 
heater, in B.T.U’s., by Ten Thou- 
sand (10,000). : 

For information and directions 
covering the types of service for 
which Gas-Fired, Instantaneous 
Water Heaters are adapted, refer to 
Chapter //7, which will follow. 


(3) Steam Heated Instan- 
taneous Heaters. 


A typical, Steam Heated, Indirect 
Type of water heater may be em- 
ployed as an Instantaneous Heater to 
heat water only as it is used or as it 
flows through the heater. While the 
heater jacket, or shell, contains a 
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small volume of water, the quantity 
is too small to be considered as a re- 
serve supply of hot water. 

This type of heater is, however, 
more commonly employed as a Boos- 
ter Heater to raise the temperature of 
already heated water to a higher, re- 
quired temperature. For information 
covering this type of Heater pe 
forming Booster Service refer to 
Section d, to follow. 

The heat of the steam within the 
copper tubing Immersion Coils is 
transmitted, by direct conduction, to 
the water flowing through the jacket 
or shell of the heater as it contacts 
the external surfaces of the tubing 
coil or tube bends. 

Condensate is piped from the bot- 
tom outlet connection of the heater 
of the Heating Coil Unit to a con- 
ventional type of steam trap from 
which it is returned to the boiler, or, 
on rare occasions, wasted. 


(a) Control. Automatic control of 
hot water, discharge temperature is 
accomplished by means of an auto- 
matic, steam control valve installed 
in the steam supply line to the heater. 
Contraction of a volatile liquid, or 
gas, contained in a bulb immersed in 
the hot water. discharge line from 
the heater, is communicated through 
a capillary tube to a Spring-loaded 
Bellows in the steam valve. The re- 
sultant contraction of the bellows, or 
diaphragm, permits the valve to 
open, admitting steam to the im- 
mersed, copper, heating tubes. 

Upon rise in the hot water dis- 
charged from the heater to a se- 
lected, pre-determined temperature at 
which the valve is set or adjusted, 
this cycle is reversed, i.e., the result- 
ant expansion of the liquid, or gas, 
in the immersion bulb is communi- 
cated to the bellows or diaphragm in 
the steam valve which, in _ turn, 
causes closing of the valve, shutting 
off the steam to the coils. 

The Automatic, Thermostatic, 
Steam Valves usually operate on a 
temperature differential of from fif- 
teen degrees (15°) F., ie., if set to 
shut-off the steam supply to the heat- 
ing coil when the discharge water 
temperature reaches one hundred 
forty degrees (140°) F., they will 
re-act to open the steam valve when 
the discharge water temperature 
drops to one hundred twenty five 
(125) or one hundred twenty degrees 
(120°) F. 


Satety Protection. For descrip- 
tion of approved types of Pressure 
and/or Temperature Relief Valves 
refer to Chapter //”, which will fol- 
low. 

(Continued on page 62) 








Federal Power Com- 
mission Notes 


The Federal Power Commission 
has received an application filed by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Company, Inc., with principal offices 
at Phillipsburg, Kansas, for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity (1) to construct and oper- 
ate additional facilities in Kansas 
and Nebraska, including 77 miles of 
16-inch and 1234-inch line and addi- 
tional compressor facilities to enable 
it to increase the amount of gas 
transmitted through its own lines 
from the Hugoton field, and about 
100 miles of branch or lateral lines 
to serve 16 Nebraska communities, 
(2) to replace 56 miles of its pres- 
ent pipeline system with pipe of 
smaller diameter, and (3) to acquire 
about 36 miles of branch pipelines 
from the Central Electric & Gas 
Company, to which the applicant sells 
gas at wholesale. Total cost of the 
proposed undertaking is estimated at 
$1,575,000. 

In its application the company 
states that it desires to begin the pro- 
posed construction in or before 
March 1946 and to complete it by 
October 1, 1946, and desires to con- 
summate the purchase of the facili- 
ties from Central Electric & 
Company as soon as practicable. 


Gas 


Interstate Natural Gas Co. 


The Federal 
has consolidated proceedings on two 
applications of the Interstate Natural 
Gas Company for certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity to per- 
mite the sale of natural gas to the 


Power Commission 


towns of Clinton 
Louisiana. 

Neither Clinton nor Slaughter has 
gas service at the present time. Both 
have signed contracts agreeing to 
construct before early spring the 
necessary equipment to be in a posi- 
tion to supply natural gas to con- 
sumers. 


and Slaughter, 


The order also provides that in- 
terested State commissions may par- 
ticipate in the hearing in accordance 
with the Provisional Rules of Prac- 
tice and Regulations under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. 


Disposition of “Big Inch” Pipelines 

The Senate special Petroleum 
(O’Mahoney) Committee has re- 
ceived proposals for leasing or sell- 
ing these lines for natural gas trans- 
portation. The Petroleum Indtistry 





Committee made such recommenda- 
tion, under certain conditions includ- 
ing amendment of the Natural Gas 
Act to clearly exclude Federal Pow- 
er Commission jurisdiction over all 
production, gathering and utilization 
of natural If the conditions 
stated could not be met, the Commit- 
tee recommended keeping the lines as 
idle military equipment. 

Three specific proposals were sub- 
mitted for acquiring the lines as nat- 
ural carriers. One group was 
public utility men; one an indepen- 
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dent producer ; and one a group iden- 
tified as the Independent Petroleum 
Cooperative Association. 

The Army-Navy Petroleum Board 
recommended sale to private industry, 
with a recapture clause. Preference 
was expressed for oil transportation 
because of difficulty incident to re- 
converting from natural gas. 


Coal and railroad spokesmen op- 
posed using the lines for natural gas, 
again using their stock arguments 
that mining and railroad labor would 
be seriously affected. 


with Al% increase 
in TANK CAPACITY 








Another unusual approach to a common 
problem by Stacey Brothers 


We are fabricators of steel and its alloys 
and we specialize in the design, production 
and field erection of high and low-pressure 
tanks for practically every industry. 

If you need additional storage tank 
capacity, we'll be glad to build you a new 
tank. But 


umbrella-type roofs or cone-type roofs 


if your present tanks have 


supported from a center pier, it may be far 
more desirable to increase the capacities of 
your present tanks by adding new shell 
sections as shown by the example illus- 


trated above. 


Here are the advantages: 

e Increased capacity, even though 
your tank farm has no additional 
space. 

e No costly new piping required. 

e Saves money and time since all major 
parts of your present structures can 


be used without dismantling. 


7 y xy 
A letter addressed to us asking for our 
detailed pamphlet on “mushrooming” stor- 


age tanks will give complete information. 


Stacey BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION Co. 


One of the Dresser Industries 
5535 Vine Street Cincinnati 16, Ohio 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








Review of New Gas Law Suits 


ELDOM do the higher courts 

render so many interesting and in- 

formative decisions involving gas 
company contracts as have “been 
rendered during the past few months. 
Knowing the cause and outcome of 
these outstanding and new law suits 
will assist readers to avoid similar 
legal controversies, and also these 
leading higher court citations may be 
used to win favorable verdicts in un- 
avoidable law suits. 

Readers who desire all details of 
any of these new citations may read- 
ily refer to a specific citation, and 
read the complete case in any good 
library. Clip these citations for fu- 
ture reference. 


City Paramount 


It is well to know that the courts 
consistently hold that a valid and 
legal contract is an agreement be- 
tween two or more parties by which 
each party is expressly or impliedly 
obligated to do something, not prohib- 
ited by law, within a specified time. 
In an expressed contract the terms of 
the agreement are stated in so many 
words, but an implied contract is one 
where the court “presumes” or im- 
plies that one of the contracting 
parties is obligated to perform a serv- 
ice not stated in the written or verbal 
contract. 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: When two franchises, or con- 
tracts, relate to the same relative area 
or territory which franchise is perma- 
nent? According to a late higher 
court decision if new territory is 
brought within a city, or annexed, its 
present ordinances immediately are 
in effect in the new as well as in the 
old territory, without the necessity of 
express legislation. This is so be- 
cause the city’s right to govern an- 
nexed territory is not based upon a 
contractual relationship with persons 
owning property, but is an attribute 
of gov ‘ernmental power r arqeied to the 
municipality. 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Therefore, where 
holds both county 
chises, the courts 
county franchise contains a clause 
that the county franchise automat- 
ically is revoked, as to county terri- 
tory annexed by the city. 

For example, in Western Gas Com- 
pany of Washington y. City of Brem- 
erton, 153 Pac. (2d) 846, reported 
1945, it was shown that a gas com- 
pany holds two franchises. One 
franchise was given to the gas com- 
pany by a city for the duration of 50 
years. The other franchise was 
given by the county in which the city 
is situated for a period of 25 years. 
The former franchise provided that 
the gas company must pay to the city 
2% of its gross revenue. 

An important question presented 
the court was whether the city fran- 
chise automatically included county 
territory after annexation by the city, 
and whether the gas company is obli- 
gated to pay to the city 2% of its 
gross revenue from consumers in the 
county territory annexed by the city. 
In holding in the affirmative, the 
higher court said: 


a gas company 
and <ity fran- 
imply that the 


“Obviously the authority over fran- 
chises of this character cannot be exer- 
cised by both the county and the city 
simultaneously. The authority of the 
city supersedes that of the county upon 
annexation and thereafter the county 
franchise is terminated as to the new 
territory.” 


Another 


important question pre- 
sented this court was: Is a gas com- 
pany entitled to “damages” from a 


city for the expense incurred in re- 
laying its pipes when necessitated by 
changes in street grades? 

The gas company officials contend- 
ed that although no clause in its fran- 
chise specified such liability, yet the 
city is liable because its ~ officials 


authorized changing the grades of its 
streets with a resultant necessary ex- 
pense of changing and relocating the 
gas mains. 

The higher court refused to agree 
with this contention, and said: 


“The necessity and convenience of the 
public is being served. No property is 
taken, no title is disturbed. The author- 
ities are well nigh unanimous that in 
such a case the city has a paramount 
right to serve the public necessity and 
convenience without payment for indi- 
vidual losses resulting therefrom. The 
paramount right of the city, in such a 
case as this, precludes the availability of 
any remedy to the company. Damnum 
absque injuria.” 


Also, see 18 Am. Jur. 792, 161; 28 
C. 5. 563, i; Tonle J. S., Gas, p. 636, 
12: 38 Am. Jur. 23 548. 

Thus, if a franchise contains no 
clause stipulating that the city will 
pay the gas company for relocating 
its gas mains and pipes, the courts 

“imply” that the franchise does con- 
tain a clause that the city will not be 
responsible for this expense. 


Gas Producing Contracts 


With respect to certain kinds of 
contracts the courts hold that the 
parties must make “their own” con- 
tracts. In other words, the duty of 
a court is to construe certain types of 
contracts and not to add to nor sub- 
tract from them. This rule of law is 
well illustrated by a recent higher 
court decision involving a gas pro- 
ducing contract. 

For example, in Cox v. Miller, 184 
S. W. (2d) 323, reported December, 
1944, it was shown that a gas cor- 
poration contracted with a property 
owner to pay for gas so long as gas 
was produced by the well. 

This court, in construing the valid- 
ity of the lease, said that since no 
pipe line was available and there was 
no market for gas, no gas was “pro- 
duced,” as a matter of law. There- 
fore, the higher court held that the 
lease was automatically cancelled or 
rendered void by proof that the gas 
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company took no gas from the well. 

Also, see Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Company v. Barnhill, Tex. Civ. App., 
107 S. W. (2d) 746, 749. In this 
case it was shown that a 5 year lease 
was executed and the gas company 
drilled a gas well which had a po- 
tential production of 7,000,000 cubic 
feet of sour gas per day and a pres- 
sure of 410 pounds. The gas com- 
pany made every reasonable effort to 
market the gas but was unable to do 
so until two months after the 5 year 
period had expired. The gas com- 
pany contended that the lease was 
automatically extended because a 
clause in the lease stated that the 
lease would be extended for a second 
period of 5 years, if the well pro- 
duced gas in paying quantities. 

The higher court refused to hold, 
under the above facts, that the lease 
was extended for a second 5 year 
period. This court said: 


“The lease did not provide that it 
should remain in force and effect for five 
years, and as long thereafter as there 
may be prospects of a market for the 
product, and it is not the duty of the 
courts to make contracts for parties but 
only to construe such contracts as they 
make for themselves.” 


And again in Smith v. Sun Oil 
Company, 135 So. 15, the Supreme 
Court held that although gas wells 


on a lease were capable of producing 
from a one-half million to a million 
feet of gas per day, it was not “pro- 
ducing” in paying quantities when 
there was no market for the gas and, 
therefore, the lease terminated not- 
withstanding such potential produc- 
tion. 


Pyrofax Gas Explodes 


The “implification’” of contracts 
very frequently is equally as im- 
portant and effective as clearly ex- 
pressed clauses. Take, for example, 
a company that sells gas which will 
settle to the floor. The law requires 
the sellers to recondition ordinary gas 
equipment and make it suitable for 
burning the heavier-than-air-gas. In 
other words, the courts “write” this 
obligation into such contracts. 

For illustration, in Young v. Lee, 
16N. W. (2d) 659, reported Janu- 
ary, 1945, it was shown that a prop- 
erty owner sued a seller of pyrofax 
gas to recover damages to her home 
caused by explosion of gas in her 
basement. The property owner con- 


tended that the company was negli- 


gent in failing to install a vent pipe to 
the water heater when its employes 
conditioned a heater to burn the 
heavy liquefied petroleum gas. Al- 
though the lower court refused to 
hold the company liable, the higher 
court reversed the verdict, sdying: 


“Under the circumstances of this case 
it must be held as a matter of law that 
defendant (company) was bound to use 
reasonable care in connecting pyrofax 
gas to the water heater so that the same 
should be reasonably safe for the use 
contemplated.” 


On the other hand, the courts do 
not require sellers of ordinary gas to 
inspect or adjust appliances pur- 
chased and installed by consumers, 
although many gas companies have 
adopted this policy. But if gas com- 
pany employes actually install appli- 
ances the duty then is on the gas com- 
pany to know that the installation is 
safetly accomplished. Moreover, the 
property owner is not required to 
“check” or inspect the work done by 
the gas company employes. The 
courts will not imply that the prop- 
erty owner agreed to assume any re- 
sponsibility after the gas company 
employes leave the job. 

For example, in Lone Star Gas 
Company v. Holifield, 150 So. (2d) 
282, the court records show that a 
house and its contents was destroyed 
by fire caused by gas escaping from a 
gas system which was installed by the 
gas company employes six months 
previously. 

The counsel for the gas company 
contended that the property owner 
was guilty of “contributory negli- 
gence’ because he used the system 
for six months without making any 
inspections of the system. 

However, the higher court held the 
gas company liable, and explained 
that a property owner is never guilty 
of contributory negligence by his fail- 
ure to follow-up and inspect the work 
done by gas company employes. 

While discussing this phase of law 
it is well to explain that a gas com- 
pany may not be held liable in dam- 
ages for any injury caused through 
legal negligence of the injured per- 
son. This is known as “contributory 
negligence.’””’ However, the law in- 
volving contributory negligence is ap- 
plicable exclusively to the ordinary 
conditions. 

For illustration, in the leading case 
of Twin City Pipe Line Company v. 
Butler, 156 S. W. (2d) 222, it was 
shown that a farmer was plowing on 
top of a gas pipe line to raise the 
earth and making a ridge to mark the 
location. of the pipe. The farmer 
set his plow along the side of the pipe 
assuming that the pipe would guide 
the plow. However, the plow struck 
a collar on the pipe resulting in ser1- 
ous consequences. 

The higher court held that the far- 
mer could not recover from the gas 
company for injuries because he was 
contributory negligent. 


A person is contributory negligent, 
and not entitled to recover damages 
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for an injury, if the testimony shows 
that he knew or should have known 
that a dangerous condition existed 
and, further, that he failed to use 
“reasonable” care to avoid the injury, 

Irrespective of clauses in a con- 
tract to the contrary no person nor 
corporation may avoid responsibility 
for its own negligence. Many higher 
courts have upheld this law. Also, a 
contract is void by the terms of which 
a gas consumer agrees to relieve the 
gas company from liability for in- 
juries caused by negligence of the 
gas company employes. 


Reservation Void 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal 
question: Is a city ordinance valid 
which grants a franchise when such 
ordinance contains a reservation that 
the city may at will alter gas rates? 

For example, in City of Jackson v. 
Consumers Power Company, 20 N. 
W. (2d) 265, reported December, 
1945 ,it was shown that March 28, 
1887, the council of a municipality 
adopted a franchise ordinance grant- 
ing to a company the right to use city 
streets for gas mains, to furnish gas, 
and to operate in a public service ca 
pacity. This franchise was without 
limit as to time or date of expiration, 
and is therefore conceded by the liti- 
gants to be perpetual. 

There is a reservation in the ordi- 
nance granting the franchise to the 
gas company, of the right to alter or 
amend the ordinance and to make 
such further regulations as might be 
deemed necessary to protect the in- 
terest, safety, or welfare of the pub- 
lic. 

October 19, 1943, an ordinance was 
passed by the city reducing the gas 
rate about 20 per cent. This ordi- 
nance was not accepted by the com- 
pany. Instead it continued its then 
current rate, with the result that the 
city brought the suit to enforce the 
1943 ordinance. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
higher court refused to hold in favor 
of the city, and said: 

“We hold that the reservation quoted 
from the 1887 franchise ordinance did 
not vest in the Jackson city council 
power to fix ex parte the rate at which 
gas should be furnished to consumers 
in that city. . . . As hereinbefore indi- 
cated, the city of Jackson under the 


franchise ordinance did not have the 
power to fix ex parte the gas rate.” 


Also, see Detroit v. Detroit Citi- 
zens’, 184 U. S. 368, where reserva- 
tions of like import in franchise ordi- 
nances were held not to vest in the 
city power to fix a reduced fare with- 
out the consent of the company. 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Air Conditioning, Ventilating & Refr. 
Iron & Steel Engg. Sept. 1945. 


Humidity Measurement and Control in Steel and Allied 
Industries 


By O. J. Leone 


In recent years increasing interest has been shown by 
engineers in the measurement and control of the water 
vapor which enters into iron and steel making processes. 
The development of newer and modern air conditioning 
equipment as well as demands for increased and more 
uniform production, more rigid control specifications, 
and the desire to reduce production costs, have encour- 
aged*the improvement of old applications and the de- 
velopment of new methods. 

The development of many applications, however, has 
lagged considerably for the want of suitable humidity 
measuring devices. As compares with other measuring 
instruments, available humidity instruments have been 
either difficult to operate or limited in application. 

In many instances it would be desirable to automatic- 
ally and directly record or control dew point, relative 
or percentage humidity, or absolute humidity. While 
special instruments have been developed to directly 
measure such values as dew point of relative humidity 
they have not been adaptable to many applications in 
the steel industry. A main reason is that the operating 
conditions encountered are probably more difficult than 
in other industries. When used in steel and allied in- 
dustries such instruments are often required to operate 
in dustv atmospheres which may contain complex mix- 
tures of gases; on other applications they must operate 
in closed pipe systems under wide ranges of variable 
pressures and dry bulb temperatures. The space may be 
a closed vessel so that removal of enough sample vol- 
ume to permit a flow over the measuring device is not 
practical; in other cases where low humidity must be 
maintained one cannot use a wet bulb method. 

The purpose of this paper will be to review several 
of the common applications, to describe the various 
measuring methods used, and their advantages or limita- 
tions. The following processes will be discussed. 

1. Humidity control on blast furnaces and_ cupolas. 
Both dry blast and moisture control will be discussed. 
Several methods of directly recording and controlling 
absolute humidity under variable pressure and tem- 
perature conditions are covered. 

2. Dew point measurement for special atmospheres, as 
in the maintenance of equilibrium ratios of H,O/H, 
to prevent decarburization on surface oxidation or 
discolorization on steel. The various measuring 
methods will be covered, together with their advan- 
tages or limitations. 


3. Measurement of humidity in warehouses and humid- 
ity problems encountered in the shipment of steel 
products from the northern to southern climates. 
Special problems in water shipments by barge are 
mentioned. 

4. Humidity measurement and control in drying steel 

plant refractories. Under this subject the latest dry- 

ing methods for bricks, hot tops, retorts and pouring 
nozzles and sleeves are discussed. 

Miscellaneous applications—humidity control on bak- 

ing enameling or varnish drying ovens, core ovens, 

motor rooms, and humidity control on fuel systems 
are covered. 

Instruments, v. 18, pp. 658-660, Sept., 1945 

Photoswitch, Inc. 

Photoelectric smoke-detector for air-conditioning sys- 

tems. 

Engineering (London) p. 517, June 29, 1945 

Air Drying by Activated Alumina. 

Describes a wide range of Lectrodryers using activated 
alumina. Some of these units are re-activated by using 
gas heat while others use steam. Some comparative data 
given for example handling 3000 CFM at R.H. of 20% 
gas used was 560 c.f./hr. of 500 k.t.u. gas, steam 300 
lbs. per hr. and electricity 80 kw. 

Heating & Ventilating, pp. 68-82 July, 1945 

Fuel Oil for Heating & Steam Generation. 

The four prime factors in estimating economics of a 
proposed oil burning system are, 

(a) Unit cost of fuel 

(b) Relative efficiencies at which the two fuels are 
burned. 

(e) Unit cost of competitive fuels. 

(d) Labor required with either method of firing. 

Future possibilities of fuel oil will use new metal 
alloys benefiting the burner parts subject to heat. Elec- 
tronic controls will be used extensively. Automatic 
boiler-burner units will be developed from units which 
manufacturers built for the Armed Services. Most 
manufacturers will cooperate closely with the trade 
resulting in better equipment and installation methods. 
Heating & Ventilating, pp. 90-95, July, 1945 
Panel Layout and Coil Installation for Radiant Heating 
Systems. 

This article is concerned with comfort heating by 
embedded coils with mean temperature of heating 
medium restricted to about 150°F. or less and for this 
reason use of hot water prevails. Most phases of design 
and installation follow closely conventional heating sys- 
tems and require little discussion, therefore the article 
treats only problems connected with coil layouts, pres- 
sure and temperature drop in coils and balancing of 
system, 


oa | 
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Chemistry 


Ind. Chemist, v. 21, pp. 495-496. Sept., 
v-product phenol recovery. 
Oil & Gas JI, v. 44, pp. 86-88, 112-113, Oct. 6, 1945. 
Foster, A. L. 
The amazing new chemical family—silicones. 
Steel, v. 117, pp. 116-120, 172, 174, Oct. 15, 1945 
Gray, A. G. 
Modern metal protection. Symposium. 
Metal Progress, v. 48, pp. 957-969, Oct., 1945. 
Onsken, G. 
Metal cleaning, finishing, protection. A symposium. 
Chemical & Engg. News, v. 23, No. 17, Sept. 10, 1945. 
Acetylene Production and Utilization 

Because of the, lack of short-chain hydrocarbons ob- 
tainable by cracking petroleum, acetylene occupied a 
position of abnormal importance in German chemical 
industry and research. A large number of products and 
processes were developed to relieve shortages or for lack 
of an alternative route to the desired materials. Acety- 
lene was definitely one of the most important raw ma- 
terials of the German war economy. 


1945 


While most acetylene was still made by the calcium 
carbide route one large plant, at Huls, was in successful 
operation using the are process. The raw material was 
waste gas from coal hydrogenation, natural gas, or coke- 
oven gas residues after passing through the Linde 
process. Its success was due largely to the discovery 
that acetylene can be safely handled under pressure by 
observing certain precautions, and that water can be 
used as the recovery solvent by taking advantage of the 
fact that the pressure solubility characteristics of acety- 
lene are almost identical with those of carbon dioxide. 
A power consumption of 4.3 to 4.8 kw-hr. per pound of 
pure acetylene was attained at this plant. 

While many of the reactions employed had been dis- 
closed in patents and other literature, the extent to 
which their use had developed is of distinct interest. 
Butadiene, for example, was made from acetylene, either 
via the acetaldehydealdol route, or via the formalde- 
hydeacetylene (butynediol) route to conserve acetylene. 
Even ethylene and ethyl alcohol were made from acety- 
lene, and synthetic lubricating oil was produced by 
polymerizing the ethylene. 


Chlorination Products. 


In the absence of natural gas in Germany, methane was 
separated from coke oven gas by liquefaction in Linde 
equipment. The methane was chlorinated in externally 
heated towers at 370° to 390°C. with a 5 to 1 ratio of 
methane to chlorine. Methyl choride, methylene chlor- 
ide, chloroform and higher chlorination products were 
condensed with refrigeration and the products separated 
by distillation. Carbon tetrachloride was made from 
CS. as usual. 

Chlorine products containing 2 carbon atoms were 
made from acetylene, tetrachloroethane being the first 
product. Trichloroethylene was made by cracking HCl 
from tetrachloroethane. Pentachloroethane was made 
by the addition of chlorine to tri-. Perchloroethylene 
was made by splitting HCI from penta-, and hexa- was 
made by the addition of chlorine to per-. Dichloroethyle- 
nes were made by the reduction of tetra—with iron. 
Vinyl chloride was made by the reaction of acetylene 
with anhydrous HCl. 

The development of large-scale processes for the 
manufacture of chlorine derivatives of ethylene by way 
of acetylene was one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of the German chemical industry. 
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Heating & Ventilating, p. 96. July, 1945. 
Hydrogenation of Coal. 


Purpose of the research is to develop a process to supply 


gas of high calorific power from coal—a manufactured 


gas comparable to natural gas. The effect of variations 
in temperature at a pressure of 1,000 Ibs. per sq. in., the 
effect of variations in pressure at temperature otf 
1,050°F. and effect of variation in temperature at 5,600 
lbs. per sq. in. studied at Purdue University. 

Iron & Steel Engg. Sept., 1945. 

Some Characteristics of Blast Furnace Gas. 

By Owen re. Rice 

l‘undamental relationships of gas quantity per unit of 
blast blown, and gas quantity per unit of coke charged, 
are explained and tabulated, and the grades of blast 
furnace gas as resulting from coke rates per ton of pig, 
are presented graphically. 

Typical blast furnace gas is presented in three cate- 
“Lean,” 87 Btu; “Medium,” 92 Btu; and 
“Rich,” 98 Btu. These classifications are derived from a 
study of average annual coke rates at pig tron, coke- 
fired blast furnaces throughout the country over the last 
thirty-one years, but more particularly from a sampling 
of coke rates at many individual furnaces in current 
vears. Actual blast furnace gas is that which the user 
receives, rather than that which the analyzer reports. 
Corrections may be required. 


gories: 


Combustion criteria of blast furnace gas of the three 
typical grades, under a variety of actual conditions, are 
tabulated and depicted graphically. A hypothetical heat 
balance on a hot blast stove is presented, showing that 
it is not difficult to slip into erroneous conclusions. 


Heat Treating 


Metals & Alloys, December, 1944 

Special Purpose Atmospheres. 

Non-ferrous Protective Atmospheres 

The non-ferrous metals can usually be heated by fabri- 
cating or heat treatment without any specitl atmos- 
pheres. However, when finished or semi-finished parts 
must be annealed, it is sometimes desirable to protect 
them in the same manner as steel. This 
true of copper. 

Copper, especially tough pitch, has been annealed in 
an otmosphere of steam. In this case the steam serves 
principally to exclude oxidizing gases. Illuminating gas 
is sometimes added to “sweeten” the steam. Because of 
difficulty with water-staining of the metal as it cools, 
steam is not used as extensively as formerly. 

Copper and brasses can be clean annealed in atmos- 
pheres of completely burned fuel gas. Atmospheres of 
charcoal gas, composed of about 28% CO, 0.5% COs, 
balance No, are similarly used. 

In casting copper parts for certain types of vacuum 
tubes, where gases must be excluded to the greatest 
possible extent, a very high vacuum is used. Vacuum 
casting of copper was used in prewar Germany also, 
in the preparation of ingots of very high purity. Batches 
were of about one-half ton each. 

Oxygen-free, high conductivity copper may be an- 
nealed in the charcoal gas atmospheres referred to above. 
Especial precautions are taken to exclude hydrogen, 
hydrocarbons, water vapor, and oxidizing components. 
Sulphur must be held to the lowest possible limits for 
all atmospheres intended for use With copper. 

Nickel silver alloys (copper-nickel) can be bright an- 
nealed in an atmosphere of completely burned fuel gas, 
provided sulphur is absent. 


is especially 
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Copper-silicon alloys can be bright annealed in com- 
pletely burned, scrubbed, fuel gas atmospheres free from 
sulphur. 

Nickel and nickel alloys require no specially prepared 
atmospheres. Control of cumbustion so as to keep a 
slight excess of fuel over air is all that is needed under 
ordinary conditions. Sulphur should be carefully ex- 
cluded. A CO content of 2% or higher is common, and, 
since the metals are not subject to carburization, there 
is no upper limit. When a bright surface is required on 
finished work, dissociated ammonia or burned dissociated 
ammonia should be used. 

Inconel, a nickel alloy containing chromium and iron, 
can be bright annealed in an atmosphere of dissociated 
ammonia or burned dissociated ammonia. 

Lead is not given any atmospheric protection in most 
operations. The use of an atmosphere of CO, to ex- 
clude oxygen has been adopted in the forming of lead 
sheathing for electric conductors. 

Aluminum is fabricated and heat treated without the 
use of any prepared atmosphere. When heat treating 
finished or semi-finished work at high temperature, as 
in the solution treatment, the metal should not be ex- 
posed directly to the products of combustion. This 1s 
especially true of the alloys 24S, 75S and 14S. Indirect 
heating, with the work in ordinary air, is the usual 
method. Moisture content should be kept low. 

Magnesium is commonly heat treated in air, prefer- 
ably by indirect heating. For some parts a small quantity 
of sulphur dioxide, say about %4%, may be added for 
greater protection. 

The metal when melted for casting is usually shielded 
by sulphur dioxide gas, used over the molten material 
as a blanket. 


Special Purpose Atmospheres for Steel 


For use with steel, special purpose atmospheres are 
available for changing the composition of the metal 
surface. Most widely used of these atmospheres are 
those for case hardening. 

Gas carburizing makes use of the absorption of car- 
bon by steel from carbon-rich gases, usually methane, 
ethane, propane, natural gas, city gas, etc. In actual 
operations, methane and ethane are usually supplied as 
natura] gas, of which they are the most important con- 
stituents. The carburizing gases break down at high 
temperatures to liberate carbon. In preparing a car- 
burizing atmosphere, a nice balance must at attained 
of the rate of breakdown of the carbon-rich gases, their 
concentration, the temperature of operations, and the 
rate of carbon diffusion into the steel under considera- 
tion at the temperature of operations. This becomes an 
adjusting of carbon pressure of the atmosphere in rela- 
tion to the carbon pressure of the steel. 

Control of carbon pressures in the atmosphere can be 
had through varying the carburizing gas or gases used, 
adjusting the proportion of neutral gas (nitrogen or 
hydrogen, or even the slowly-reacting carbon monoxide) 
in the atmosphere or, occasionally, through the need to 
neutralize the decarburizing action of small quantities 
of carbon dioxide or water vapor. Methane breaks 
down most slowly of the carbon-rich gases. The heavier 
carburizers. such as ethane, propane, butane, etc., de- 
compose more rapidly, and must be used in low concen- 
tration to avoid deposition of soot. Soot causes non- 
uniform case depth in the steel. 

Carburizing atmospheres are prepared by (1) feeding 
a small amount of undiluted carburizing gas, as pro- 
pane, into the furnace, with spent gas as diluent; (2) 
adding a carburizing gas to charcoal gas, prepared by 
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passing air over heated charcoal in a separate generator ; 
(3) a burned fuel gas-air mixture is passed over hot 
charcoal to reduce carbon dioxide and water vapor, 
and a carburizer added; (4) a gas-air mixture is cracked 
in an external retort, using either its own heat of com- 
bustion or externally supplied heat; (5) a gas-air mix- 
ture is fed directly into the carburizing unit, the resulting 
combustion removing the air. 

It will be noticed that these atmospheres are, fre- 
quently, a carburizing gas and a carrier gas. The car- 
rier gas may be one of the standard types of prepared 
atmospheres, preferably one in which decarburizing con- 
stituents, such as carbon dioxide and water. vapor, are 
present in small quantity only or are absent altogether. 
The carburizing gas may be methane, usually in 
amounts not exceeding 2% or one of the richer car- 
burizers, as propane, usually in amounts under 1%. 
decarburizing substances are present, the content of 
carburizer must be increased, and the amount of in- 
crease rises very rapidly as percentage of decarburizer 
increases. 

Methane is especially favored as a carburizer because, 
carbon being liberated rather slowly, the rate of carburi- 
zation can be closely controlled. 

Nitriding. The process of nitriding requires an at- 
mosphere of dry ammonia gas. At the temperature of 
the process (920 to 1200 F., with 960 to 975 F. most 
common) ammonia gas is decomposed in contact with 
steel, and the nitrogen at the moment of liberation 
(nascent) reacts with the special nitriding steels to pro- 
duce a hard case that does not require quenching. Liquid 
ammonia is vaporized, dried, and fed into the nitriding 
chamber. 

Carbo-nitriding. It is known that the surface produced 
by the process of cyaniding contains both carbides and 
nitrides, and carbo-nitriding was devised to prepare a 
similar case by gaseous methods. The atmosphere con- 
tains both a carbon-rich gas and ammonia, proportions 
varying according to the physical properties desired in 
the case. City gas, propane, etc., may be the carburizing 
gas. 

Atmospheres for recarburizing of decarburized steel 
surfaces are gas carburizing atmospheres in which 
very careful balance of carbon monoxide and dioxide, 
hydrogen, and water vapor is established. The carbon 
pressure is so adjusted as to be in equilibrium with the 
carbon pressure of the desired carbon content of the 
steel. 

Bright gas quenching, in which a prepared atmos- 
phere, cooled to low temperature, acts as the quenching 
medium for hardening steel, makes use of reacted fuel 
gas in present applications of this new method of heat 
treating. 

Another recent use of a prepared atmosphere for a 
special purpose is in gas pickling. Especially adapted to 
such continuous operations as preparation of steel strip, 
the atmosphere used consists of a neutral or oxidizing 
gas containing about 10 to 30% hydrogen chloride, with 
water vapor excluded as far as possible. The atmosphere 
is prepared by burning a hydrocarbon gas, chlorine, and 
air, carefully proportioned so that water vapor is not an 
end product. As an illustration: CHy + 2Cl, + Nie 
4HCl + CO,. Natural gas or other hydrocarbon gas 
may be used similarly. In order to cool the gases and to 
increase their volume, they are diluted. 

Iron & Steel Engg., September, 1945 

Rapid Heating of Steels with Gds Fuel to Heat Treating 
or forging Temperatures 

By Frederic O. Hess 

By completely combusting large amounts of gas in 
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small burner volumes, and grouping many such burners 
in “patterned” banks closely surrounding in “patterns” 
banks closely surrounding the work—remarkable rates 
of heat transfer into steel have been achieved. 

Primarily through the use of (a) precise and auto- 
matic carburetion of fuel and air, (b) delivery of car- 
bureted fuel to burners under pressure, and (c) the ex- 
tensive use of specialized ceramic components in burner 
design, surprisingly ‘‘condensed” combustion become 
feasible. In additon the geometry and “patterning” of 
burner groupings (in sleeves, tunnels, vertical panels, 
chamber roofs, and lines) has made the aforementioned 
high heat transfer rates adaptable to many important 
classes of work. 

Short “hell-holes,” only slightly larger than the work, 
continuously anneal, harden or draw rod, tube, bar and 
shapes—bringing heavy sections to heat treating tem- 
peratures at leneal speeds up to 40 fpm. “Opposed 
panels” of great numbers of radiant gas burners, in 
banks, brighten electro-deposited tin plate, blue strip, 
and (in the future) may otherwise process strip on-the- 
fly. “Roofs” and “slots” studded with cup-type burners, 
bring large tube ends up to forging and swaging tem- 
peratures at full production rates but in small equip- 
ment. “Tunnels” of burners perform process anneals, 
brazes and other heat treatment on parts in unending 
single file non-stop parade. “Open space patterns” of 
ceramic gas burners flame-harden, flame-anneal and 
braze at rates faster than heretofore. “Small bells” bring 
6 in. billets up to forging conditions in 18 minutes. 

It has been shown that metallurgical structures iden- 
tical to those produced by conventional methods can be 
obtained through rapid heating to higher levels—that 
cracking can be avoided in high-speed heating—that the 
effects of time-at-heat (scale, decarb, etc.) can be mini- 
mized. Plant layouts and mechanics of flow or work 
through processes have been affected. New possibilities 
lie in devising new physical shapes of “burner envelopes” 
about work, further studies of heating speed in relation 
to heating uniformity, and finding yet-unencountered 
limits of heating speed without work damage. 


Reclamation of Oils 
By Jos. D. Lykins 


The proposed paper will discuss the various causes of oil 
breakdown, including the agencies affecting lubricating 
oils in service, their products, the results of oil con- 
tamination and the different methods of preventing and 
removing contamination from the oils. 

There are several methods for removing this contamin- 
ation. These include screen type strainers or filters, 
pressure or vacuum filters, magnetic filters, gravity puri- 
fiers, distillation, centrifuge and contact earth or absorb- 
ent materials. These various methods will be discussed 
as to what impurities each will remove and the im- 
purities they will not remove. 

The operation of the lubricating and palm oil recovery 
units at one of the Wheeling Steel Corporation plants 
will be explained. Also the results of tests run on the 
new, used and reclaimed oils thereby showing the effec- 
tiveness of the recovery equipment. 


Steel, October 1, 1945 

Arnold P. Seasholtz 

Modern Practice Heat Treating, pp. 126-129 

Proper heat treating is essential to obtain greater wear 
resistance for maximum life in cutting, forming or 
shearing. Heat treating of high speed tool steel is one 
of the most exacting operations because of the high tem- 
peratures, required for hardening—2150 to 2400°F. The 
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important points to be taken into consideration when 
heat treating high speed tools are: (1) Preheating (rate, 
temperature, and time); (2) furnace atmosphere; (3) 
hardening temperature and time at that temperature; 
(4) quenching medium. 

There are several methods of preheating and heating 
to the hardening temperature, the salt bath probably be- 
ing the most used method among commercial heat treat- 
ers and tool manufacturers. Muffle-controlled atmos- 
phere type furnaces are used successfully and care must 
be taken to maintain a neutral or non-oxidizing atmos- 
phere at all times. When using the semi-muffle type 
furnace, copper paint, borax or a commercial neutral 
packing compound should be used to prevent decar- 
burization. 

The salt bath offers many advantages in heat treating 
high speed steels. By excluding air a controllable me- 
dium, or ‘‘atmosphere” is assured. Molten salt heats the 
work to a uniform temperature which is somewhat 
lower than other methods and results in less distortion. 
It is the simplest and most effective means for hardening 
high speed steels, as heat treaters with less experience 
can turn out consistently superior work. When trans- 
ferred from one salt bath to another, the work is coated 
with a thin film of liquid which protects the metal from 
oxidation. 

A recommended procedure for hardening high speed 
tool steels in salt baths is as follows: 

Preheat at 1500 to 1550°F. For extremely heavy 
production two preheats, 1100-1300°F. and  1500- 
1600°F., may be advantageous. 

High heat 2150-2250°F. 

Quench in salt at 1000 to 1100°F. and hold until work 
is equalized at this temperature. 

Air cool to room temperature. 


Draw at 950-1100°F. 


Final treatment may be given to increase tool life; 
this may consist of redraw or preheating in a nitriding 
salt to increase surface hardness. Subzero treatment to 
produce complete transformation is a third method on 
which there is much current discussion. 


Elec. Engg., Trans., v. 64, pp. 678, 685, Oct., 1945 
Millar, N. P. 
Heat-flow effects in a resistance-type thermometer. 


Foundry, v. 73, pp. 100-103, 190, 193+. Oct., 1945 
Bolton, L. W. 
Melting furnaces and melting practice. 


Steel, v. 117, pp. 120, 122, 125, 180, Oct. 8; pp. 124, 126, 
128+ ,Oct. 15, 1945. Spring, S. 
Lubrication in the drawing of metals. 


Metal Progress, v. 48, pp. 801-806 Oct. 1945. Osborn, 
H. B., Jr. 
Induction heating and heat treating. 


Wire & Wire Products, v. 20, pp. 736, 737, 740-741, 
Oct., 1945. Morral, F. R. 


Molten baths for the wire industry. Bibliography. 


Steel, pp. 120-122. Sept. 3, 1945. 
Modern Heat Treating Practice. 

Engineers are going to require soft steels for deep 
drawing, steels with high hardness that can be used for 
machining other steels, steels that will retain high 
strength at high temperatures, steels with high fatigue 
and impact value, steels to resist abrasion and other re- 
quirements. “‘As rolled’? few steels will possess these 
properties so they must be given suftable thermal treat- 
ments. Best results obtained if engineer would specify 
properties required and allow the heat treater to use the 
best method suitable to obtain the desired results. 
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Trends In Gas Research. 
In This Country and Abroad 


N ENGLAND research in the 
gas industry has been along the 
following lines: 

1. Improvement of cast iron and 
malleable cast irons, giving the user 
a greatly increased range of proper- 
ties available through national speci- 
fications. These have been accom- 
panied by improvements in produc- 
tion in the industry leading to great- 
er soundness, dimensional accuracy 
and improved design, making posst- 
ble reduced weights and section sizes 
in building and engineering uses. 

2. Studies have been conducted in 
resistance to heat, corrosion and 
wear, and the development of new 
cast irons such as Silal (silicon-iron 
alloys),- Nicrosilal (Nickel, chro- 
mium, silicon austenitic iron), and 
Cralfer (aluminum-chromium iron) 
for heat resistance or combined heat 
and corrosion resistance. 

3. Studies in vitreous enameling 
giving better understanding of the 
effect of structure upon the vitreous 
enameling process, improving ap- 
pearance and reducing cost of gas 
appliances. 

4. Studies in corrosion of cast iron 
leading to increased life and _ relia- 
bility of underground services. 


Research in the U.S.A. 


In our country the extent of re- 
search work can best be summarized 
by excerpts from report of E. P. Nop- 
pel, Chairman Coordinating Commit- 
tee on Research, presented at the 
Annual Convention of the American 
Gas Association, October 24-25, 1945 
in New York. 


E. P. Noppel Report 


At the end of the fiscal year allot- 
ments had been made by the Gas 
Industry Plan Committee for more 
than 30 projects in this country, cov- 
ering the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $155,000. Considerable time 
has been taken in getting the projects 
properly placed in institutions where 
adequate facilities are ‘available for 
doing the work. “The severe shortage 
of personnel for civilian research 
activities in practically all labora- 
tories throughout the country, has 
made it difficult to get the program 
fully under way, but we are glad to 
report that with the ending of the 
War this situation is improving, 

Turning now to a discussion of 
some of the projects included in the 


program, we mention some as fol- 
lows. They are: 


Kitchen Ventilation 


The newer type kitchens are de- 
signed for comfort, convenience and 
beauty, as well as for utility. These 
factors make kitchen ventilation an 
important problem in_ connection 
with the use of gas appliances and 
there is great interest in the subject. 

Other than opening a window or 
placing a fan in the wall, there are 
two general methods of kitchen ven- 
tilation. One is the “hood” method, 
such as is extensively used in res- 
taurants, which consists of collecting 
cooking vapors, and products of com- 
bustion from the top section of the 
range, from the oven section and 
the products of combustion from the 
refrigerator, as well as a certain 
amount of air from the kitchen. 

The other method, generally 
known as the “Rochester system,” 
utilizes a duct system to discharge 
the cooking vapors and heated air to 
the outside of the house. This duct 
connects directly with the oven and 
broiler and also with a grille located 
at some point above the range. 

This research project is planned to 
produce the fundamental technical 
data, on which varied and specific de- 
signs of the two general systems can 
be made and applied by appliance 
manufacturers, specialty manufactur- 
ers, architects and builders. It con- 
sists of extensive work to determine 
quantitatively the range of volume of 
air movement required; sizes and lo- 
cation of hoods; fan sizes; humidity, 
temperature and odor determinations ; 
and the effects of ventilation on ap- 
pliance operation. 


Home Humidity Control 


The other project, Home Humidity 
Control, has been brought to the 
front largely by reason of the nature 
of recent developments in residential 
architecture and construction. Gen- 
erally speaking, more smaller homes 
are being built which are more heav- 
ily insulated—windows are tighter— 
the kitchen is no longer isolated from 
the rest of the house. This has 
brought about rather critical humid- 
ity conditions, especially in small 
pre-fabricated houses which may 
comprise a substantial part of future 
housing construction. 

The sources of humidity in the 
home are many and varied. Research 
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in connection with the preliminary 
study has been assigned to the Pur- 
due Research Foundation, to deter- 
mine the sources of humidity, what 
portion is from the use of gas, and 
what steps can be devised to over- 
come condensation on walls and 
windows. 

This work is in the nature of an 
engineering study which it is ex- 
pected will provide the background 
which will lead to specific lines of 
research that should be undertaken. 


Pilot Design, Construction 
and Performance 

The subject of pilot design, con- 
struction and performance is being 
worked on intensively. 

Future gas appliances will depend 
on pilots, particularly automatic pi- 
lots, to a far greater extent than at 
any time in the past. Complete tech- 
nical information on range top flash- 
tube pilot ignition for manufactured 
and natural gases has been developed 
and made available to all appliance 
manufacturers. The Domestic Gas 
Research Committee assumed early 
leadership in this difficult problem 
of igniting oven and broiler burners 
from top burner pilots. 

The basic technique has reached 
the advanced stage. It has resulted 
in the development of the application 
of single point ignition to stoves for 
use with manufactured gas. Work in 
connection with the application to the 
slower burning natural gas is pro- 
gressing, but there are some difficult 
technical problems with natural gas 
single point ignition that require 
further research. 


Increased Servicing Problems 
With Pilot Mechanisms 


The large number of pilot mechan- 
isms that are appearing on appliances 
present every utility with increased 
servicing problems. Previous re- 
search has not included sufficient 
study, from an industry wide view- 
point, of the many technical problems 
involved in pilot design, construc- 
tion and operation, with different 
kinds of gases. 

One of the typical problems in- 
volved is the clogging of pilots due 
to the formation of carbon, which is 
caused by the breakdown or crack- 
ing of gas from the heat of the pilot. 

Another problem is the ‘operation. 
of pilots in closed spaces at high: 
ambient temperatures. 

A third problem is the continued 
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operation of automatic pilots when 
they are called upon to function at 
long intervals only. 


Oven Heat Distribution 


Sometimes | think we take our 
cooking appliances very much for 
granted and have not fully realized 
the opportunities for further im- 
provement. 

Take for example another project 
which concerns oven heat distribu- 
tion. Modern cookery is very de- 
manding, especially with baked 
goods. One would think that oven 
heat distribution would present no 
problem at this time—after millions 
of ranges have been built and used. 
However, with modern cookery de- 
mands and automatic controls, we are 
confronted with unsolved problems 
on ovens, and the solution of these 
will lead to further improvement in 
our cooking appliances. 


New Methods for Application 
of Gas to Cooking 


We have modern, well designed 
appliances. However, as I have said 
before, we are in a period of great 
change and must be continually look- 
ing forward to methods for improve- 
ment. With this in view, one of the 
research committees is exploring the 
possibility of new methods for apply- 
ing gas to domestic cooking. 

This project, proposed for 1946, 
has been assigned to the Institute of 
Gas Technology and covers an engin- 
eering study of possible new methods 
of applying gas to cooking. This ‘is 
entirely exploratory and will include 
both theoretical and practical possi- 
bilities. The results of this study 
will be the basis for further research 
along this line. 


New Methods for Application 

of Gas to Commercial Cooking 
The various projects which I have 

mentioned concern the application of 

gas in the domestic field. I would now 

like to turn to a project included in 


the program of industrial and com- 
mercial gas research. 

Heavy duty cooking appliances 
have, strangely enough, always been 
heated with plain atmospheric burn- 
ers that are simply big brothers of 
domestic appliance burners. The In- 
dustrial Gas Research Committee has 
studied this matter and has come to 
the conclusion, considering the se- 
vere operating conditions and_ the 
large quantities of gas used by res- 
taurant, hotel and institutional instal- 
lations, that more advanced methods 
of heat application must be explored. 

The tremendous advances in va- 
rious forms of forced combustion for 
comparable volumes of industrial 
gas, presents the possibility of apply- 
ing the techniques of industrial gas 
to heavy duty hotel and restaurant 
equipment. There are many expected 
advantages, such as greater speed, 
higher thermal efficiencies, lower 
operating cost, steadier operating 
conditions, and possibly lower servic- 


ing COSTS. 


Application of Radiant Heat in 
Industrial Gas Heating Operations 


Radiant Heat is a valuable tool in 
industrial heating operations. It can 
be generated by gas, electricity and 
other fuels. It can be used in both 
high temperature and low tempera- 
ture applications. 

Much of our industrial gas equip- 
ment makes use of the principle of 
radiant heat and its general use in 
industry is rapidly increasing. The 
Industrial Gas Research Committee 
is now developing a project which 
will include a fundamental study of 
the different ways in which radiant 
heat can be generated with gas, and 
applied most efficiently to industrial 
heating operations both above and 
below 1200°F. This Committee is 
conferring with several organizations 
experienced in the subject of heat 
transfer, looking toward the prepara- 
tion of a working outline for a new 
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research 
held. 
General Technical Research— 
Mixed Gases 

In the field of general technical re- 
search there will shortly be issued a 
research bulletin or report covering 
work which has been done by the 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratories. on 
mixed gases. This is a combined 
project of the Technical Section and 
the Natural Gas Department, and 
covers the interchangeability — of 
various kinds of gases having a heat- 
ing value in excess of 800 Btu, with 
three types of natural gases which 
are representative of those distrib- 
uted in the United States. While 
much work has been done previously 
in the field of mixed gases, this re- 
search did not cover the means for 
determining the interchangeability of 
these high heating value gases which 
are of great interest to natural gas 
companies. 


project in the industria: 


Combination Gas and Oil Wells 

There is another project I would 
like to mention because of its import- 
ance during the war period. You 
have not seen any reports on the 
work accomplished because war time 
restrictions required that the results 
be withheld from publication. How- 
ever, several reports were prepared 
at the request of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War and were of 
great assistance to them. 

This project is in the field of 
natural gas production and is titled 
Investigation of Controlling and 
Gauging Combination Wells. It is 
sponsored by the Technical and Re- 
search Committee of the Natural 
Gas Department and is a cooperative 
project with the Bureau of Mines. 

The work is fundamental in nature 
and is a continuing project having 
begun in about 1930. More recently 
the research has been devoted to de- 
termination of ‘the properties of 
hydrocarbon fluids produced from 
gas and oil wells. 
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Service and Labor Problems of 
The Long Island Lighting Co, 


HE Long Island Lighting Co. 
T supptving gas and electric serv- 

ice in Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties on Long Island, has a peculiar 
problem confronting it. The matter 
was presented to the Public Service 
Commission of New York, and the 
following are exerpts from its ruling. 

The Public Service Commission 
has ruled; by a vote of four to one, 
that the Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany, a public utility, is under legal 
obligation to install utility facilities at 
Levitt & Sons housing development 
at Roslyn Heights, Nassau County. 
Completion of the homes is being de- 
layed because of the refusal of the 
utility company’s employees to cross 
a picket line established at the project 
by the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties in a dispute with Levitt 
& Sons Company, which is employ- 
ing non-union labor. 

Thirty-seven homes are under con- 
struction. Five of the houses have 
been completed, and in four of these 
gas and electric service had been in- 
stalled, and in another gas service 
had been put in prior to the estab- 
lishment of.the picket line on Novem- 
ber 29. Since then unionized em- 
ployees of the Long Island Lighting 
Company have refused to enter the 
development to complete the neces- 
sary installations. 

William J. Levitt, president of 
Levitt & Sons Co., complained to the 
Public Service Commission that the 
Long Island Lighting Company, has 
refused to provide gas and electric 
service in the rest of the homes. The 
Commission held a hearing in the 
matter on December 20, and a num- 
ber of persons who purchased homes 
in the Levitt development testified as 
to their desire to occupy the houses 
and as to their inability to obtain gas 
and electric service from the Long 
Lighting Company. 

The majority of the Commission 
reached the conclusion that a utility 
company cannot be excused from dis- 
charging its obligation as a_ public 
utility until it has made every effort 
to have the matter determined by the 
courts. ; 

Commissioner George A. Ark- 
wright, in a separate memorandum, 
held that the matter involves a labor 
dispute between the builder and or- 
ganized labor, over which the Public 
Service Commission has no jurisdic- 


tion, and the Commission should, 
therefore, not require the company to 
do work which it cannot perform be- 
cause of the refusal of its employees 
to pass the picket line. 

The conclusion approved by the 
majority states in part: 

“With the great shortage of hous- 
ing, it is unquestionably in the public 
interest to do everything possible to 
complete these houses. Some of the 
houses constructed by Levitt have 
been sold and title passed and some 
are under contract of sale. 

“The Commission is not an arbiter 
of labor disputes. It is charged by 
statute with the duty of seeing that 
public utilities discharge their obliga- 
tions to the public by furnishing serv- 
ice without unjust discrimination. 
Under the statute the Long Island 
sighting Company has the duty of 
furnishing electricity and gas to these 
customers. If the company does not 
discharge its statutory duty, then this 
Commission may either by order di- 
rect it, and in the event such order is 
not obeyed, proceed with a penalty 
action against the company or bring 
a summary action to compel the com- 
pany to perform its statutory duty. 
Issuing such an order under existing 
circumstances would seem to be a 
useless gesture. 

“Counsel for the labor union sug- 
gests that there are other tribunals 
more appropriate to handle labor dis- 
putes than this Commission. Upon 
the facts in this case we agree with 
this position. It would serve no use- 
ful purpose for this Commission to 
attempt to adjudicate all respective 
rights and wrongs of the labor dif- 
ficulty which exists or express its 
opinion as to their respective merits. 

“There is no strike by the employ- 
ees of the Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany, nor is there any strike against 
the owners of the homes in the re- 


stricted area who are deprived of: 


utility service because of the dispute 
between the labor union and Levitt. 
“The Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany has an obligation here to fur- 
nish service. It also has an obliga- 
tion to its employees to protect them 
from any embarrassment or claims 
that they have violated their obliga- 
tions to their union. The rights of 
the union employees under their con- 
tract with the Long Island Lighting 
Company should be protected. The 
Long Island Lighting Company can 
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submit to the courts the question 
whether the picket line may properly 
interfere with the performance by its 
employees of the work which it is 
required by statute to perform. 


“If the Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany invokes the aid of an appro- 
priate tribunal, it well may be that its 
present difficulty will be resolved. 
The Long Island Lighting Company 
cannot be excused from discharging 
its statutory obligation until it has 
made a thorough effort to have the 
matter in controversy determined by 
an appropriate tribunal.” 

Commissioner Arkwright in his 
dissenting opinion stated his position 
as follows: 

“Tl am of the opinion that the situ- 
ation presented here is primarily a 
labor dispute between a builder and 
organized labor, over which this 
Commission has no_ jurisdiction. 
While there is a legal duty on the 
Long Island Lighting Company to 
furnish the service applied for, it is 
prevented from doing so in the ordi- 
nary course by its own employees 
who are union members and who re- 
fuse to pass an established union 
picket line. They threaten to strike 
if they are ordered to do so by the 
company. 

“It would be fruitless for this 
Commission to order the company to 
install the services requested when 
the order cannot be carried out by the 
company. 

“The Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany may apply for injunctive relief 
to the courts or possibly before other 
triburals but so also may the builder. 

The utility should not be compelled 
to carry the burden of resolving labor 
difficulties for others. To hold other- 
wise certainly will result in other in- 
stances throughout the State where 
applications for service may be used 
to shift the onus of settling labor dif- 
ficulties from the immediate and ‘in- 
volved parties to public utilities, with 
little trouble to the builder complain- 
ant and the expense of litigation 
borne by the utility which may ulti- 
mately be reflected in its rates to the 
public.” 





Laboratory Ware. A 12 page bulletin 
issued by Norton Company, Worcester 
6, Mass., describes and illustrates many 
of the units of laboratory ware formed 
from Alundum. This product is elec- 
trically fused alumina containing 99% 
aluminum oxide. High in chemical re- 
sistance and stability in contact with re- 
agents and solvents. 

The laboratory ware includes crucibles 
and ignition capsules, incinerating dishes, 
filtering devices, thimbles, combustion 
boats and shields. Copy of the bulletin 
on request. 
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Committee on Natural Gas 
Reserves 


Authoritative and dependable estimates 
of natural gas reserves in each of the five 
gas producing regions of the country, as 
well as for the entire nation will be avail- 
able to the gas industry, to utility analysts, 
to investors and to the consuming public, 
N. C. McGowen, President of United Gas 
Pipe Line Company, Shreveport, La., and 
Chairman of the Committee on Natural 
Gas Reserves, announced after the organi- 
zation meeting of his: committee. 

Regional committees will be appointed 
by chairmen designated by Mr. McGowen 
to compile accurate estimates of natural 
gas reserves for the five territories, which 
will correspond to the Districts of the 
Petroleum Administration for War. These 
Regional committees, headed by members 
of the A.G.A. committee on Natural Gas 
Reserves, will be made up of outstand- 
ing experts in geological and natural gas 
circles. 

Ernest E. Roth geologist, United Fuel 
Gas Company, Charleston, West Virginia, 
will form the subcommittee for Region 
0, 1, comprising Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Charles O. Hoffman, Superintendent, 
Land Lease and Geological Dept., Cities 
Service Gas Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., will head District No. 2, including 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Oklahoma and South 
Dakota. 

R. O. Garrett, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Company, Shreveport, La. Perry Olcott, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., and Paul C. White, Vice Presi- 
dent, South West Gas Producing Com- 
pany, New York City, will form the sub- 
committee for District No. 3, covering Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Mexico and Texas. 

W. T. Nightingale, Vice President, 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, will appoint the sub- 
committee for District No. 4, comprised 
of Colorado, Montana, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, and Roy M. Bauer, gas supply 
supervisor, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, will form a subcom- 
mittee for California, which comprises 
District No. 5. 

The Committee hopes to have its first 
report on natural gas reserves ready for 
presentation at the annual meeting of the 
Association. in Atlantic City in October, 
1946. Subsequent annual reports will be 
prepared, if possible, for release in con- 
junction with the annual Spring Meeting 
of the Association’s Natural Gas Depart- 
ment. , 


A.G.A. Committee 
Chairmen Named 


L. R. Lefterson, head of the Rate Dv 
partment of Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
New York, has been reappointed Chair- 
man of the Rate Committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and Fred R. Rauch, 
Director of Industrial Relations, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., has been ap- 
pointed Chairman ot the Personal Commit- 
tee of the American Gas Association. 


L. R. Lefferson Fred R. Rauch 


Mr. Lefferson has long been active as a 
rate engineer in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. He served as a member of the 
A.G.A. Rate Fundamentals Committee un- 
til it was discontinued in 1935, since 1939 
he has been a member of the Rate Com- 
mittee and was appointed its Chairman 
last year. Mr. Lefferson has an extensive 
background experience and is an outstand- 
ing authority in the field of rate engineer- 
ing. 

Mr. Rauch is a registered professional 
engineer with twenty-five vears’ experience 
in the construction of many types of in- 
dustrial, commercial and public works 
structures such as buildings, bridges, roads, 
dams, airports and flood control projects 
in the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. This required 
the employment of substantially all types 
of unskilled, skilled, professional and tech- 
nical personnel and relations with labor or- 
ganizations of many types. 


Bryans Reelected President 
American Standards Assn. 
Henry B. Bryans, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident and Director of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., was unanimously reelected to 
serve a third term as President of the 
American Standards Association. Fred- 
erick R. Lack, Vice-President and Man- 
ager, of the Radio Division, Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., was elected Vice-President. 
Other officers of the American Standards 
Association announced at the Annual Meet- 
ing, held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
are E. C, Crittenden, Assistant Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards, as 
Chairman of the Standards Council, and 
L. F. Adams, General Electric Company, 
as Vice-Chairman of the Standards Coun- 
cil. 


1946 Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course 


The General Committee of the South- 
western Gas Measurement Short Course 
has set April 23, 24, and 25, as dates for 
the 1946 School to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Other business of the meeting which 
was held in Dallas recently included the 
election of Committee Chairmen and -ac- 
tion on recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. Committee Chairmen elected 
were as follows: Program Committee, 
R. M. Scofield, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas; Publications Committee, C. FE. 
Terrell, Southern Natural Gas Company, 
Birmingham; Exhibits Committee, J. L. 
Griffin, Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha; Registration and Publicity Com- 
mittee, Miss Kate A. Niblack, Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, Oklahoma City; Lo- 
cal Arrangements Committee, W. H. Car- 
son, Norman, Oklahoma. W. H. Woods, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Houston, is to con- 
tinue to serve as Chairman of the Prac- 
tical Methods Committee for another year., 

The membership of industrial represen- 
tatives on the General Committee was in- 
creased from ten to twelve. Nine geo- 
graphical areas were designated, there be- 
ing a member of the Committee a repre- 
sentative from each of the nine areas; the 
three remaining persons to be members-at- 
large. 


Independent Natural Gas Ass‘n. 
of Calif. Organized 


The executive committee of the newly 
formed Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of California has announced elec- 
tion of the following officers: 

President, David T. Staples of the’ Pa- 
cific Western Oil Corp.; vice president, 
H. A. Ecklund of British American Oil 
Producing Co.; secretary-treasurer, Rush 
M. Blodgett of the Blackfoot Petroleum 
Co.; and assistant secretary-treasurer, A. 
E. Bell, Jr., of the Bell Corporation. 

The new president was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three members to 
formulate a natural gas policy for the 
association. The policy, it was announced, 
will cover such basic subjects as conserva- 
tion of gas, the wide variations of prices 
prevailing in different areas within the 
state, bureaucratic control of end use, the 
commodity value of gas in relation to other 
fuels, and kindred subjects. 

The new association has established 
headquarters in+«the Subway Terminal 
Building in downtown Los Angeles and is 
prepared to assume an active role in fur- 
thering the interests of independent nat- 
ural gas producers and distributors. 
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Harold Massey Appointed 
asst. Managing Director 
Gas Appliance Assn. 


Harold Massey has been appointed As- 
sistant Managing Director of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, H. 
Leigh Whitelaw, Managing Director, an- 
nounced in December. 

Mr. Massey was 
formerly associated 
with the American 
Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary 
Corporation in the 
sales, advertising, 
engineering, and 
design of automat- 
ic gas water heat- 
ers, boilers, fur- 
naces, conditioners, 
and conver- 
sion house-heating 
burners. 

From 1923 to 
1930 Mr. Massey 
was Chief Engineer of the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, where he was ac- 
tive in the development and production of 
domestic, commercial, and industrial cook- 
ing equipment and industrial gas burners. 

Mr. Massey graduated from Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in 1923 and brings 
to the Association wide experience in the 
design, sales, and sales promotion of all 
types of gas equipment. He is widely 
known throughout the gas industry and 
has served on many committees of both 
the American Gas Association and the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association. He 
has also served on Government Industry 
Advisory Committees. 

The appointment of Mr. Massey is in 
line with the Association’s expanding pro- 
gram of assisting dealers and utilities in 
the promotion of gas as a fuel and in de- 
veloping increasing markets for gas appli- 
ances and gas equipment. 





Haro'd Massey 


Franchise Approved 

The Kentucky Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved the Natural Gas Dis- 
tributing Company’s bidding on franchises 
at Lebanon, Springfield, Bardstown and 
New Haven. 

These towns are now without- natural 
gas service. There were no protests against 
the company’s proposed entrance into the 
four towns and to serve rural customers 
along its pipe lines in Marion, Washington, 
Nelson and LaRue Counties. 

John E. Buckingham, former State 
treasurer and vice-president of the newly 
organized firm, said his company proposed 
to install systems for the area that would 
cost about $800,000. 

The company plans to buy its gas from 
the Tennessee Gas & Transmission Com- 
Pany, connecting with the pipe lines five 
miles from Lebanon. 

The new company, chartered last month 
to establish gas service to several counties 
in the central and south-central area of 
the state, would charge identical rates for 
rural and city consumers, he testified. The 
base would be $1.50 a month minimum 
with the scale for consumption ranking 
trom 10 cents to 4 cents a 100 cubic feet. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association is New Title 


of A.G.A.E.M. 


Change in the name of the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers to Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association was announced in December by 
H. Leigh Whitelaw, Managing Director. 
Functions of the Association will in no 
way be altered. The change of name is for 
the purpose of simplification only. 


Membership in the Association totals 
296 manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment, who represent approximately 80 
per cent of the total volume of such equip- 
ment manufactured in the United States 
and Canada. 


Purpose of the Association is to pro- 
mote the use and sale of appliances and 
equipment used in the production, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of gas as a fuel. 


Stack Elected Director of A. G. A. 


Alvin H. Stack, President, Tampa Gas 
Company, Tampa, Fla., has been elected 
a director of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, to fill a vacancy caused by the election 
of Hudson W. Reed, President, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as Vice President of the Association, 
it was announced by Everett J. Boothby, 
President of the A. G. A. 

James A. Brown, Vice President, Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, was 
elected chairman of the Finance and Con- 
trol Committee, which supervises all ex- 
penditures of the A. G. A. Members of 
the committee elected were: Frank H. 
Lerch Jr., President, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co.; R. E. Ramsay, President, New 
Haven Gas Light Co.; Paul R. Taylor, 
Vice President, Consolidated Electric & 
Gas Co.; and P. S. Young, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. Ex-officio members of 
the committee are: Everett J. Boothby, 
R. H. Hargrove, and Hudson W. Reed, 
President and Vice Presidents, respectively, 
of the American Gas Association, and 
Ernest R. Acker, President, Central Hud- 
son Gas Co., who is Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Research and Pro- 
motional Plan. 

Members of the Charles A. Munroe 
Award Committee to bestow this Award 
on the Individual making the greatest 
contribution to the gas industry in the 
coming year were named by Mr. Boothby 
as follows: Clifford E. Paige, Chairman 
and President, Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany; Burt R. Bay, President, Northern 
Natural Gas Company, and Dean H. 
Mitchell, President, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company. 

Mr. Boothby also appointed members to 
the Beal Medal Award Committee. This 
Committee confers the highest technical 
recognition in the gas industry upon the 
member contributing the best technical 
paper read at an Association meeting dur- 
ing the year. Members appointed were: 
R. H. Hargrove, Chairman, Hudson W. 
Reed, A. Gordon King, Secretary, Lester 
J. Eck; H. D. Hancock; Harry A. Sutton; 
J. J. Quinn, and Frank H. Adams. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 
28 Independent Natural Gas Assn. 
of America, Annual Meeting, 
Texas State Hotel, Houston, 
Tex. 
28 =F.P.C. Natural Gas Hearing, 
Houston, Tex. 
29-30 Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn., Gas Water Heater [Di- 
vision, Denver. 


February 
1 Pennsylvania Gas Assn., Mid- 
winter Sales Conference 


(place to be selected) 

4-8 American Society for Metals, 
27th National Metal Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

11 Federal Power Commission 
Hearing, Biloxi, Miss 

19 Federal Power Commission 
Hearing, Chicago, II1. 

18-19 Technical Conference on Do- 
mestic Gas Research, Cleve- 
land. 

March 

19 Federal Power Commission 
Hearing, Charleston, W. Va. 

21-22 New England Gas Association, 
Annual Business Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Boston. 

21-22Southern Gas Association, 
Galveston, Tex. 

28-29 American Gas Assn. Confer- 
ence on Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 


April 
8-10 Mid-IVest Gas Assoctation. 
16-18 A:G.A. Technical Section, 


Motor Vehicle Conference, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
May 


7-8 A.G.A. Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, Annual Spring Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

7-9 Pennsylvania Gas Assn. 38th 
Annual Meeting, Wernersville, 
ra. 

7-9 National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers, Annual 
Meeting and Convention, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

17-24 International Petroleum Expo- 
sition, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


June 
3-5 American Gas Association 
Joint Production and Chemical 
Committee Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 
18-21 Canadian Gas Association, 39th 
Annual Convention, Manor 
Richelieu Hotel, Murray Bay, 
P. Q., Canada. 


October 


7-11 American Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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Freeman Retires as President 
Columbia Gas & Electric 


W. Winans Freeman, whose 56 years 
of active business life parallels the de- 
velopment of the electric light and power 
industry, will retire as Vice President of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Freeman first came to New York 
in 1889 as secretary to/ the General Man- 
ager of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Brooklyn. When he resigned 
in 1912 he was Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager. 

He became Vice President and Generai 
Manager of the Alabama Power Company 
and was in charge of its prospective pro- 
gram of hydro-electric development 
throughout Alabama. In 1914 Mr. Free- 
man became associated with the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation as a Director 
and Vice President with residence in Cin- 
cinnati. He assumed chief executive 
direction of the Union Gas & Electric 
Company there along with other sub- 
sidiary utility companies of the Columbia 
System. 


Production of Water Gas From 
Pulverized Coal 


Bituminous Coal Research, Inc.,_ re- 
ports in their quarterly bulletin that cost 
estimates are now being prepared for a 
plant to make 12 million cu. ft. of water 
gas a day by passing a suspension of pul- 
verized coal and steam through incan- 
descent tubes. Battelle has produced 700 
cu. ft. of water gas an hour in a single 
tube, 9 feet long by 8 inches diameter, 
heated to 1850°F. In a special report, 
evidence was presented that a steel of 21 
per cent chromium content might be 
operated at 2100°F., which would double 
the gas-making capacity. 

The 300-Btu. water gas made from 
coal and steam must be enriched to about 
540 Btu. for city distribution. 

The University of Michigan has devel- 
oped a process for making synthetic 
methane by showering down finely crushed 
coal into a hot furnace through one-way 
feeder valves. Hot air and steam are 
blasted in at the bottom producing blue 
water gas. Subsequently, the water gas 
is changed into methane under high pres- 
sure and in the presence of catalyst of 
zuckel or metallic oxide. 










































Dr. Hirst Heads Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Plant 


The appointment of Dr. Lester L. Hirst 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., a pioneer in Ameri- 
can research on synthetic liquid fuels, 
as acting chief of a new hydrogenation 
demonstration plant which the Bureau of 
Mines will establish at the Missouri 
Ordnance Works near Louisiana, Mo., 
has been announced by Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
Director of the Bureau. 

On behalf of the Bureau, Dr. Hirst ac- 
cepted custody of the $17,500,000 plant 
works—a wartime synthetic ammonia pro- 
ducer—from the Army Quartermaster 
Corps on December 15. The plant, fol- 
lowing a period of conversion, will be- 
gin producing gasoline and oil, on a demon- 
stration basis, from coal and lignite in 
approximately a year, Dr. Sayers estimated. 

Dr. Hirst has been assistant chief of 
the Bureau’s synthetic liquid fuels Research 
and Development Division at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Working with Dr. Henry H. Storch, 
division chief, in the Bureau’s laboratory- 
scale hydrogenation unit there, his research 
has produced much of the technical in- 
formation needed to design and operate 
the projected commercial-scale demonstra- 
tion plants which will provide the blue 
prints for private enterprise to develop 
an American synthetic fuels industry. He 
also has been intimately concerned with 
planning the Bureau’s five-vear synthetic 
liquid fuels program, which is designed 
to supplement the Nation’s dwindling 
natural petroleum with oil and gasoline 
from other sources. 

Other appointments to the hydrogena- 
tion plant staff announced included D. S. 
Taylor of Otis, Kan., as chief of plant 
maintenance and J. A. Markovits of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as second assistant to Dr. 
Hirst. 30th of these men, as well as 
Dr. Hirst, already were employees of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Rebates to Customers Ordered 


Representing a rebate to domestic and 
commercial customers of the Central Ari- 
zona Light & Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
of approximately $482,000, “paid” was 
stamped across the face of every bill re- 
ceived by consumers of gas and electricity 
in the Phoenix area in December. 

The order for the action was issued 
by the Arizona Corporation Commission. 
\ year ago partial cancellation of one 
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month’s bills aggregated $231,000. 

For the first 10 months of 1945 re- 
ceipts of the Central Arizona Light & 
Power Co. were $6,080,000 and net earn- 
ings $731,000. The order for the -rebate 
was issued following a hearing by the 
commission at which the utility company 
did not combat the commission’s conten- 
tion that the figures submitted proved 
the necessity for a downward revision of 
rates. 

In November, 1945, control of Central 
Arizona Light & Power Co. passed into 
the hands of a syndicate of Phoenix busi- 
ness men who bought 125,000 shares of 
stock, 

The State Corporation Commission 
was advised by Walter Roche, attorney 
for the company, that the new control 
group had already instituted rate studies 
which would result in 1946 in reductions 
totaling between $200,000 and $500,000 on 
annual billings. 

The Tucson Gas, Electric, Light & 
Power Co., Tucson, Ariz., has also been 
ordered by the Arizona commission to 
show cause why it should not make an 
even more drastic rebate than the Phoenix 
firm. The commission charges that the 
excess earnings of the Tucson Co. are 


between $500,000 and $600,000. 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Research Laboratory 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has announced the award of a $995,- 
000 contract to the Navarro Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for general construction 
work to complete the major buildings of 
the new Bureau of Mines synthetic liquid 
fuels research and development laboratory 
near Bruceton, Pa. 

The laboratory will be operated in con- 
junction with a synthetic liquid fuel dem- 
onstration plant to be established near 
Louisiana, Mo. There the Bureau of 
Mines is taking over the Missouri Ord- 
nance Works, a $17,500,000 wartime syn- 
thetic ammonia plant, which will be con- 
verted to a demonstration plant for the 
production of oil and gasoline from coal 
by the hydrogenation and gas synthesis 
processes. Process improvements devel- 
oped in the laboratory will be tested on a 
commercial scale in the demonstration 
plant, thus providing a blue-print for the 
development of a synthetic liquid fuels in- 
dustry by private enterprise. 
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“JOURNAL” 
High Pressure 


RANGE: RANGE: 
Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— 
100-10,000 M 10 to 500 M 
Diameter of Pipe—Inches %- Pipe Diameter—%” to 48” 
30 (including standard and ac- 


Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in., 1-500 


Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 30,000 
Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 


Made of durable celluloid, encased in a convenient leatherette 
cover with complete instructions. Actual size 6% x 7% 


GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


Low Pressure 


tual weight up to 4”) 
Pressure Loss—Inches .01-10 


Pressures— Length of Pipe—Feet 30- 


Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Constants—1400-1000 
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Two Columbia System Groups 
Combine Management 


In a move aimed at the further simpli- 
fication of one of the nation’s largest nat- 
ural gas companies, Stuart M. Crocker, 
President of Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration announced that two of the Colum- 
bia System’s operating groups will be com- 
bined under one management on the first 
of the year. 

Columbia’s Seaboard group, operating 
pipeline and distribution facilities through 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Maryland, will become part of the system’s 
Charleston group, which comprises pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution prop- 
erties in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio 

Harry A. Wallace, Jr., President of the 
Charleston group of operating companies 
will assume the presidency of the new 
group organization. Oliver S. Hagerman, 
now President of Seaboard, will become 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Con. Edison Co. of N. Y. Extends 
Gas Service in Bronx 


Extension of gas service to the Hard- 
ing Park section of Clason Point, the 
Bronx, is helping to relieve the housing 
shortage in that section by making com fort- 
able year-round living possible in 165 
cottages built for summer occupancy. Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York 
is now making a gas main extension of 
3,500 feet to bring gas house heating, 
cooking and refrigeration to the residents 
of that community, who had assisted in a 
house-to-house survey by the company and 
its cooperating appliance dealers to deter- 
mine household needs. A display truck 
brought the “store” to the householder, 
enabling selection of equipment on the 
spot. It was arranged by Brigadier Gen- 
eral E. F. Jeffe, vice-president, who said 
the company was making surveys of other 
localities in an attempt to help solve the 
housing problem. 


Court Orders Payment of 
Deferred Bill Plus Fine 


New Jersey resident who enjoyed 
free gas in his home from May, 1932, until 
August of this year by the simple ex- 
pedient of by-passing his gas meter with 
a rubber hose, had his day of reckoning 
in Bergen County Criminal Court. Judge 
Irving S. Reeve ordered him to make 
restitution of $638 to the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company and then fined 
him $150 and costs. A company inspector 
caught him last August when he forgot to 


remove the bypass during a_ periodical 
check 


R. W. Gallagher Resigns as 
Chairman Standard Oil 


Resignation of Ralph W. Gallagher as 
chairman of the board of directors and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), was 
announced December 21st “with deepest re- 
gret” by the board. The resignation became 
effective December 31. Mr. Gallagher, a 
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director of the company since 1933, is re- 
tiring after spending his entire 49-year 
business career with Jersey Standard and 
its affiliates. 

The board at the same time announced 
the election of Frank W. Abrams, a vice 
president and director of the company, as 
chairman to succeed Mr. Gallagher. 

Eugene Holman, president, continues as 
chief executive officer of the company and 
succeeds Mr. Gallagher as chairman of 
the executive committee. J. R. Suman, a 
vice president and director, becomes a 
member of the executive committee. 

The board also announced the election 
of Rk. T. Haslam, a director since 1942, 
as vice president, and S. P. Coleman, head 
of the economics and coordination depart- 
ment, as a director. 


*“*Homemakers Digest” 
Published by Servel Ine. 


Issued every third month in the form of 
a consumer service publication, the popular 
Reader’s Digest technique has been em- 
ployed to bring to Domestic Gas users, in 
condensed form, the most interesting 
articles appearing currently in the women’s 
magazines from America’s best writers on 
Homemaking. 

Objectively, the articles are selected to 
stimulate a greater use of Gas for cooking, 
refrigeration and water heating, while es- 
tablishing a new concept for the modernity 
of Domestic Gas Service as expressed in 
the new Gas Appliances and the New Free- 
dom Servel Gas Kitchen. 

While no display advertising of appli- 
ances are carried, certain pages are de- 
voted to informative material on the new 
appliances together with homemaking ma- 


terial from the Research Kitchen of the 
Homemaker’s Institute at Servel. 
The Homemaker’s Digest, Volume 1, 


No. 1, 24 pages, 6%” x 9” is now available 
for mailing to your domestic customers at 
2c per copy, f.o.b. Chicago, Illinois. Space 
is provided on the back cover for the mail- 
ing address. It can be mailed for (1c) one 
cent postage at your local post office. 

With a controlled specific circulation, it 
provides you with an unusual sales and 
public relations device employing an edi- 
torial technique that secures the highest 
readership in families throughout America. 
It is a definite good will builder among 
housewives. 

“Send inquiries and orders to the Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Department, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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Dresser Appoints R. S. Bubb 
Sales Promotion Manager 


The appointment of Robert S. Bubb as 
Sales Promotion and Advertising Man- 
ager of Dresser Manufacturing Division, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Bradford, Pa., is 
announced by Hector P. Boncher, General 
Manager. 





R. S. Bubb 


For the past four years Mr. Bubb, who 
holds the rank of Lieutenant Commander, 
has served with the United States Navy. 
His last duty was as Executive Officer of 
the naval barracks at Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey. 

Prior to his naval service, Mr. Bubb was 
engaged in industrial advertising and mar- 
keting activities in the New York area. He 
is a former president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, a branch of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 
**Syntronics” 
Under this appropriate masthead, th: 


Syntron Company, 920 Lexington Ave 
Homer City, Pa., issues its house organ 
describing and illustrating various en- 
gineering equipment. 

Volume 1 No. 2 covers electric hammers, 
self-contained gasoline operated hammers, 
vibrators for hoppers, vibratory chutes and 
screens, batch weighers and weighing feed 
ers, material level switches, power hack 
saws, etc. 

“Syntronics” will be mailed regularly to 
those interested on written request. 





lation. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 


Safety 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


523 Atlantic Avenue. Brooklyn. New Yort 


Gas Industry. 
Gas Main Stopper Co. 
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Mikelasy with Stacey Brothers 
Gas Construction Co. 


Appointment of Mr. William E. Mikel- 
asy as Eastern Sales Representative of the 
Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Com- 
pany Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently been an- 
nounced by A. E. Harvey Vice President. 

Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Com- 
pany is one of the Dresser Industries which 
maintains sales offices in the Chanin Build- 
ing, 122 East 42nd Street in New York at 
which place Mr. Mikelasy will make his 
headquarters. 





Wm. E. Mikelasy 


After leaving the University of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Mikelasy was connected with 
the M. W. Kellog Company in New York 
and was recently released from the United 
States Army Air Force with which branch 
of the service he spent three years over 
seas. 

The new position to which Mr. Mikelasy 
has been appointed was made necessary by 
the increased scope of the company’s activ- 
ities in serving the Gas Utilities in convert- 
ing from present methods to L. P. opera- 
tions. 

Other appointments include Mr. Walter 
Flagg of the firm of Flagg, Brackett and 
Durkin as sales representative in the New 
England states with headquarters in the 
Park Square Building, Boston. 


Stacey Brothers to Feature 
L. P. Installations 


Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the Dresser In- 
dustries, is completing a large expansion 
program involving the entire organization 
and shop facilities in order to give a highly 
specialized technical service to the gas in- 
dustry, with emphasis at the present time 
on the design and construction of propane 
and butane-air installations and liquefied 
natural gas storage plants, William E. 
Gruening, president of the company, an- 
nounced following a recent Dresser Indus- 
tries executive meeting in Cleveland. 

The engineering services have been or- 
ganized to cope with pressing problems of 
the gas industry such as existing and an- 
ticipated peak load demands and replacing 
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equipment and processes which have car- 
ried a terrific burden during the war years 
but must now be modernized to enable the 
industry to expand further. 


Servel Inc. Announces Sales 
Division Appointments 

Designed to render more effective field 
assistance to gas companies and dealers, 
several major changes in sales personnel 
were recently announced by Geo. S. 
Jones, Jr., V. P. of Servel Inc. 

John K. Knighton, formerly Sales Man- 
ager of the All-Year Gas Air Condition- 
ing Division, has been appointed Manager 
of Sales. In this capacity he will be re- 
sponsible for the sale of gas refrigera- 
tors, All-Year gas air conditioning, gas 
water heaters, and kitchen accessories 
through the present field organization of 
the company. 

Replacing Mr. Knighton in the All-Year 
Gas Air Conditioning Division will be 
John Gilbreath, formerly Assistant Sales 
Manager, who has been given the in- 
creased responsibility under the title of 
Acting Sales Manager of the division. 

H. M. Wickman, formerly District 
Sales Manager with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas, has been appointed Sales 
Manager of the Household Refrigerator 
Division. He has been a member of the 
Sales Division since 1935 when he first 
joined the company as a sales promotion 
representative. 

L. M. Feigel, associated with the devel- 
opment of Servel’s new gas water heater 
since 1941, has been appointed Acting Sales 
Manager of the Gas Water Heater Di- 
vision. He has been serving in this capa- 
city since August, 1944. 

The formation of a new General Serv- 
ice Division, where all service activities on 
various Servel products will be closely 
coordinated, is another important admin- 
istrative change. 

R. C. Bon Seigneur, formerly Assistant 
to the Vice-Prestdent in Charge of Manu- 
facturing, has been appointed General 
Service Manager to head this new divi- 
sion. His organization will be responsible 
for service on refrigerators, water heat- 
ers, All-Year gas air conditioning, and 
products of the Kitchen Accessories Di- 
vision, 


Estate Heatrola Sales School 


The Estate Heatrola Sales School held 
a two-day session at The Estate Stove 
Company’s factory at Hamilton, Ohio, No- 
vember 30th and December Ist. 

Conducted by S. C. Bernhardt, vice- 
president in charge of sales, and C. M. 
Dunn, assistant sales manager, the school 
was attended by a full roster of the dis- 
tributor sales organizations within a radius 
of approximately 400 miles. 

High spot of demonstrations was a thor- 
ough explanation of construction features 
of an Estate Heatrola Gas Range by means 
of a skeleton framework made of alumi- 
num tubing, which laid bare the inner vital 
parts of the range. 

Details of fall advertising and merchan- 
dising were reviewed by Walter S. Rowe, 
merchandising manager and local and na- 
tional advertising policies and practice con- 
sidered at length in open discussion. 


Ruud Announces Sales Staff 
Appointments 


New additions to the sales staff of the 
Rudd Manufacturing Company 6f Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., makers of gas water heaters, 
are A. L. Rothrum, R. E. Cady, Robert 
Spear and Robert Hitchings. 

A. L. Rothrum has been on leave of 
absence to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion during the war and has now. returned 
to the Ruud district managership of 
Florida and southern Georgia. Headquar- 
ters will be maintained in Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Robert E. Cady has recently béen asso- 
ciated with the Lennox Furnace Company 
and several mid-western gas utilities, and 
now joins Ruud as district manager of 
Texas and New Mexico. He has estab- 
lished headquarters at Fort Worth, Texas, 

As yet unassigned are Robert Spear and 
Robert Hitchings. The first named comes 
from the West Penn Power Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Elliott Company 
of Ridgway, Pa. The second served as a 
pilot in the air.arm of the Fifth Army 
in Italy. His home is in Maplewood, N. J. 


Surface Combustion Appoints 
O. R. Lutz Service Engineer 


Surface Combustion Corporation, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has appointed O. R. Lutz as a 
service engineer on Janitrol gas-fired heat- 
ing equipment made at the company’s Co- 
lumbus, Ohio plant, C. B. Phillips, vice 
president of the company, announces. 

Lutz will make his headquarters at the 
plant, 400 Dublin Avenue. Before joining 
Surface Combustion, he was an adminis- 
trative officer for the Office of Civilian 
Defense and prior to that, district super- 
visor for the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 








LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 





Burns natural gas or regular fur- 

mace oils with equal efficiency 

using same burner. 

P. M. Lattner Mfg, Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa *: 
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Rockwell International Corp. 
Coordinates Export Activities 
of Associated Companies 


To coordinate the export activities of the 
various subsidiaries and divisions of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, the 
Rockwell International Corp., with offices 
in the Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y., has been organized. 

Under the active direction of A. L. Di 
Giulian, the Rockwell International Corp. 
will conduct export sales for the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company, Nordstrom 
Valve Company, Edward Valves, Inc., and 
establish export sales policies for the Delta 
Manufacturing Company, The V. & O. 
Press Company, Inc., and the Crescent 
Machine Company, all subsidiaries of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company. In ad- 
dition, the Rockwell International Corpora- 
tion will handle export sales for several 
other independent companies. 

The Rockwell International Corpora- 
tion was organized after an extensive sur- 
vey of the export market and sales offices 
have already been established in South and 
Latin America. 

Col. Willard F. Rockwell, Chairman and 
President, sees particularly bright prospects 
for export sales to the petroleum indus- 
try. “Since a very substantial portion of 
the output of several of our companies goes 
to the petroleum industry, it was our feel- 
ing that a well-planned marketing policy 
required a closely integrated export or- 
ganization,” he said. 

Mr. DiGiulian has had extensive ex- 
perience with the Government and in pri- 
vate industry in the foreign commerce field. 

Active operations of the Rockwell Inter- 
national Corporation was scheduled to be- 
gin earlier in the fall but the offices on the 
77th floor of the Empire State Building 
were largely demolished in the accident 
when an Army bomber struck the upper 
floors of the building in August resulting 
in the delay. 


Rockwell Machine Company New 
Name for H. A. Smith Machine 
Company 


The H. A. Smith Machine Company, 
Hopewell, New Jersey, has been renamed 
Rockwell Machine Company it was an- 
nounced today. 

The Rockwell Machine Company is a 
subsidiary of the Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company and supplies precision machined 
parts to other subsidiaries and divisions of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Company. In 
particular, it builds meter registers, regula- 
tors and gage cocks. 

The change in name is accompanied with 
no personnel or policy changes. Herbert S. 
Rockwell continues as director of opera- 
tions at the Hopewell Plant. 


W. S. Cadwallader Retires 


W. S. Cadwallader, Chicago District 
Manager of the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, 
Rockford, Illinois, retired recently. He 
Was with the Roper organization for over 
19 vears. Present address is Sir Willian 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

A prominent figure in the gas industry 


for nearly 40 years, Mr. Cadwallader 
stepped aside from his responsibilities be- 
cause of failing health. 

His successor, R. R. Chapman, who has 
been working with him actively in Metro- 
politan Chicago will continue with head- 
quarters at 343 S. Dearborn Street. 


Batchelder Appointed Sales 
Representative for Caloric 
Marshall W. Batchelder has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the Caloric 
Gas Stove Works, Philadelphia, and as- 
signed to the South Chicago territory. The 
announcement was made by Julius Klein, 
General Sales Director. 





Marshall W. Batchelder 


For the last 20 years, Mr. Batchelder had 
been associated with the American Stove 
Company. Since the surrender of Japan 
he had been active in handling major war 
contract terminations. In his new connec- 
tion, he will specialize in the new Caloric 
luxury line. 


Three New Estate Appointees 

S. C. Bernhardt, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, The Estate Stove Com- 
pany, announces the appointment of S. J. 
Mautner and James N. Conway, Jr., as 
division sales managers. 

Both men are new with The Estate 
Stove Company; Mr. Mautner having 
come from the Civil Service Commission 
in Cincinnati where he served as chief of 
the personnel utilization division for the 
past 3% years. He will direct the sale of 
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all Estate Heatrola products in the Cen- 
tral States Division with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Conway joined Estate on December 
Ist, coming from E. B. Badger & Sons 
Company of Boston, Mass., where he 
spent 34% war years in the engineering 
department of this company. Prior to 
his association with the Badger Company 
he was New England manager for Col- 
umbia Radiator Company. Mr. Conway 
will be division sales manager of the New 
England States with headquarters in 
Boston. 

Mr. Bernhardt also announced that 
Felix L. Kahn, son of Albert M. Kahn, 
Vice President of Estate, has returned to 
his duties in the sales department at Ham- 
ilton, having spent the past 44% years as 
a Captain in the Cavalry. 


Remington Rand, Inc., Appoints 
Matheny Mgr. Public Utility Dept. 


T. J. Norton, Sales Manager, Systems 
Division, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of H. B. “Mac” Batheny as mana- 
ger of Public Utility Department. Mr. 
Matheny brings to his new assignment 
eighteen years experience in working with 
Public Utility Executives in developing 
systems and procedures for effective ad- 
ministrative control. His expert knowl- 
edge of public utility record problems and 
solutions is now available to Public 
Utility executives throughout the country. 

Mr. Matheny will coordinate the ef- 
forts of Systems Technicians throughout 
the nation in the development of Public 
Utility administrative controls, featuring 
customer history, centralized _ service, 
property records and other major appli- 
cations. He will be assisted by four 
regional specialists, Mr. G. E. Wittekind 
who headquarters in Chicago to cover the 
Central West; Mr..F. R. Overstreet who 
serves the Ohio and Lower Mississippi 
Valleys; Mr. C. H. Cowart in the South 
and Southeast; and Mr. H. H. Wallace 
who works with utilities in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states. 

Mr. James F. Foley, former manager 
of the Public Utility Department, becomes 
manager of the Methods Research De- 
partment, according to Mr. Norton. Mr. 
Foley’s many friends in the Industry will 
be glad to know that he is now broaden- 
ing his activities by directing research to 
develop better techniques for record ad- 
ministration in all lines of business. 
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Pressure Controls for Gas and Air 
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Stacey Bros. Issues Data 
on Wet Seal Holders 


A 50 page Bulletin W-45 giving a com- 
prehensive picture of the design and con- 
struction of wet seal gas holders has been 
published by the Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Company, Cincinnati, 6, Ohio, 
one of the Dresser Industries, and is avail- 
able on request. 

Valuable engineering data on welding 
technique, pressure, painting surface, cor- 
rosion and general dimensions of all sizes 
of gas holders up to 10,000,000 cu. ft. are 
discussed in detail. 

Numerous cross sections through the gas 
holder are shown, including information 
and tables on the operation and care of wet 
sea] holders. This bulletin details the con- 
struction methods starting from the laying 
of the bottom to installing the tank shell, 
holder sections and guide frame. 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
studies made on this type of equipment and 
will prove valuable to gas plant operators 
as a guide to efficient operation and main- 
tenance of wet seal gas holders. 


Bryant Expands Domestic Line 


The Bryant Heater Company plans to 
have the most complete postwar line of gas 
heating equipment in the nation, according 
to Lyle C. Harvey, President. Notable ad- 
ditions to the Bryant line will be gas-fired 
water heaters, vented wall heaters, portable 
space heaters, small non-vented wall heat- 
ers, and floor furnaces. 


Inclusion of a complete range of mod- 
ern water heaters will be of interest to 
established and prospective Bryant distrib- 
utors. Proposed models will offer a price 
range based on variations in size, insulation, 
and thickness of tank, and will feature flue 
baffles among other modern design details. 
A “low boy” type of. water heater is also 
contemplated for kitchen installation, and 
will be packaged as a wall cabinet unit of 
the proper dimensions to fit into the kitchen 
alongside standard sinks, ranges and cab- 
inets. 

Wall heaters, suitable for installation in 
rooms where controlled unit heating is de- 
sirable are included. 

Small portable space heaters, wall heat- 
ers and fireplace heaters are expected to 
find a sizeable market in postwar small 
home construction. 


Bryant Industrial Division 
Adds Two to Staff 


Donald A. Campbell, manager of the 
newly-established Industrial Division of 
Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Robert M. 
Buck and Robert A. Cla.» .9 the develop- 
ment staff of the division. 

30th men will join in the development 
and application of new lines of Bryant gas 
combustion and control components for in 
dustrial process equipment. 

Buck was previously engaged in research 
and development work with the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company. Clark was 
steam efficiency and combustion engineer 
at the Lakeside Works of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation in Cleveland: 


Remington Rand Release 


Redi-Files 


newly developed 
folder, vastly 
executives’ personal files as 
well as general files. Redi-File, tailored to 
fit any size desk drawer, gives executives 
fingertip accessibility of working papers. 
Easy-to-read angle tabs on hanging fold- 
ers make papers easy to locate. The ar- 
rangement of the folders requires no fol- 
lower block to hold papers upright. Fold- 
ers cannot sag or bind—whether they be 
many, full or empty. 


Redi-File, 
hanging file 
ficiency of 


type ot 
increases ef- 


few or 
standard 
drawer and requires no revision of pres- 
ent filing Variadex or 
filing methods—alphabetic, subject, nu- 
meric, or Soundex—can be used with 
Redi-Files, thereby conserving the advan- 
tages of the filing method used while 
adding the mechanical advantages of Redi- 
File folder suspension. 


Redi-File fits any 


system. other 


Constructed of durable Remcraft stock 
with metal hangers and tabs, Redi-File 
folders far outwear other types. Tabs are 
available in a variety of Prices, 
descriptions, and specifications can be ob- 
tained from any Systems Division Branch 
Office or by writing to Systems and Meth- 
ods Research Department, Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, N. Y. 


sizes. 


Tappan Issues New Portfolio 


“Build On A _ Solid Foundation With 
Tappan,” a unique 32-page portfolio which 
presents future helps for dealers, has been 
given to all sales representatives, it has 
been announced by C. V. McConnell, vice- 
president of the Tappan Stove Co. 

Illustrated in this latest brochure is the 
Tappan “Yucatan Eclipse” range in use 
for over 50 years by a Foraker, Ohio, 
housewife. 

Other highlights include national ad- 
vertising, expanded plant facilities, L. P. 
gas, retail floor planning, sales training, 
kitchen planning, prospect building, home 
service and newspaper advertising. 

\ brief of the portfolio, as covered in the 
broadside, can be obtained by writing R. J. 
Hammer, advertising manager. 


Koppers Co. Plans to Acquire 
Wailes, Dove-Hermiston 

J. N. Forker, vice president, Koppers 
Company, Inc., Tar and Chemical Division, 
has announced that negotiations are in 
progress for the acquisition by Koppers of 
all of the capital stock of Wailes Dove- 
Hermiston Corporation, producers’ of 
bituminous protective coatings, in ex- 
change for the issuance by Koppers of 15,- 
550 shares of its common stock and the 
payment of $100,000 in cash. 

General offices and the main factory of 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston are in Westfield, 
N. J. There are other plants in Fast 
St. Louis, Ill., and Houston, Texas. Dis- 
trict offices for sales and service are main- 
tained in New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Lo- 
cal representatives are located in other 
cities including Miami, Houston and Tulsa. 


fling 
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SAMUEL L. DAVIS 


Samuel Lloyd Davis, 48, financia) 4dj- 
rector of the United Gas Corporation and 
associated companies, died of a heart at- § 
tack December sixth in New York City Es 
where he had been for the past few days 
on a business trip. Mr. Davis was a di- 
rector and comptroller of United Gas Pipe 
Line Company and Union Producing Com- 
pany and was United Gas 
Corporation. 

Mr. Davis resided in Shreveport for the 
past six years. He was born in Earlville, 
Illinois, April 10, 1897. -He attended 
school in Wichita, Kansas, later serving 
with the Army in World War I. He was 
associated with the Kansas Gas & Electric 
Company at Wichita, Kansas, until he be- 
came associated in 1924 with Electric Bond 
& Share Company of New York. In April, 
1932 he became connected with United 
Gas Companies and moved to Shreveport 
in 1940 when the head offices of the com- 
panies were established there. 


Treasurer of 


ROBERT L. RUNDORFF 


Robert L. Rundorff, assistant gas engi- 
neer of Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, died suddenly on December 
3rd at the age of 46 years. 

After graduating from the University 
of Wisconsin he entered the employ of 
Northern States Power Co. with whom 
he was continually associated until the 
time of his death. 


LOUIS C. SMITH 


Louis C. Smith, sixty, president of the 
Harrisburg Gas Company since 1935, died 
December 27th of a heart ailment. Mr. 
Smith, who was also president of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Associaiton, was a na- 
tive of Philadelphia. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
department of mechanical engineering, in 
1907. 

Entering the utility field in 1908 he 
started with the United Gas Improvement 
Company in Philadelphia. Later he was 
employed by the Omaha Gas Company, 
Omaha; was president of the Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., and was vice-president of the 
New York Power & Light Corporation, 
Schenectady, N. Y., before going to Har- 
risburg. 


Richard R. Ramsay Joins Janitrol 
Sales Organization 


Appointment of Richard R. Kam- 
say of Kenmore, N. Y., to its Janitrol 
space heating sales organization has 
been announced by C. B. Phillips, 
vice president of Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, O. His territory is 
to be assigned later. 

Mr. Ramsay, who was a heating 
sales representative for 12 years with 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany and with American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company for two years, served 
throughout the war as technical rep- 
resentative with the Army Air Force 
for Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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American Meter Co. 
American Stove Co. 


Blaw-Knox Company 
3ryant Heater Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 
Cleveland Heater Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Columbia Burner Co. 


Crane Company 
Cribben & Sexton Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 


Estate Stove Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 


General Gas Light Co. 
Harper-Wyman Co. 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 
Lattner Mfg. Co., P. M. 
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Review of Law Suits 
(Continued from page 44) 

And again see Harsha v. City of 
Detroit, 261 Mich. 586, 246 N. W. 
849. This higher court held that the 
state Legislature may modify the 
charters of municipal corporations at 
will. Moreover, the state may in its 
natural power to invest in the public 
service commission complete power 
and jurisdiction to regulate all public 
utilities in the state. Thus, irrespec- 
tive of void franchise contracts a gas 
company has the right to promulgate 
rates, subject however to the control 
of the public service commission. See 
Walker City Gas Company, 203 
N. W. 492; and Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 286 N. W. 368. 

ENGINEERS WANTED 

Wanted—Gas_ Engineers with experi- 
ence on design of Carburetted Water Gas 
Plants and Equipment. United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., 1401 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Gas Appliance Design Engineer 
Wanted: 

with national distribu- 
tion wants experienced man to design and 
develop a line of manufactured and bottled 
gas appliances. Give full details of edu- 
cation, experience and salary desired in 
first letter. Address Box 148, c/o AMER- 
ICAN GAs JouRNAL, 53 Park Place, New 
York City 7, N. Y. 


Manufacturer 


GAS ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


British Heating, Ventilating and Hot 
Water Engineer, Assoc. M.I.H.V.E., aged 
34. Ten years executive experience, past 
eight years chief H.V. and H.W. En- 
gineer to Group Gas Undertaking in Eng- 
land (15 million therms per annum). Of- 
fers his services in the U.S.A. Please 
reply to Box 147, c/o American Gas 
Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 7, 
N:. ¥. 


FOR SALE 


One 5’ 6” Western gas Set complete 
with blowers, oil pumps, fuel hoist, blast 
piping, etc. Available March 1, 1946. Can 
be seen in operation by appointment. Write 
\. D. Dozier, Purchasing Agent, Box 
1180, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





United Gas Corporation 
Announces Appointments 


Several promotions and changes in top 
management of the operating division of 
United Gas Corporation, including assign- 
ment of a new vice president to the 
Houston general office, have been an- 
nounced by J. V. Strange, vice president 
and general manager. 

John C. Flanagan, for 15 years assistant 
to the President of United Gas at Shreve- 
port, becomes a vice president of United 
Gas Corporation and is appointed assistant 
general manager of the operating division, 
with offices in Houston. 


Other changes announced by Mr. 
Strange include promotions for three vet- 
eran United Gas officials. 

H. P. Carroll, operating manager for 
six years, has been given jurisdiction over 
all United Gas distribution operating 
properties, including the Houston division. 
He formerly superintended only those 
properties outside Houston. 

E. L. Henderson, chief engineer, has 
been promoted to assistant operating man- 
ager, and A. D. Simpson, Jr., a former 
assistant chief engineer but recently super- 
intendent of the East Texas division, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, has been 
named chief engineer. 


Tappan Awards Prizes in 
LPG-Range Contest 


Prizes totaling $275 have been awarded 
to winners in the recent “Ideas for Re- 
search On Liquefied Petroleum Gas Range” 
contest conducted by the Tappan Stove 
company. 

First prize of $100 was awarded to D. 
W. McPike, Chapman Gas Service Co., 
Oneida, N. Y. Other winners were: F. T. 
Benson, Benson’s Store, Greenup, Ill, sec- 
ond prize, $75; Mrs. P. S. Guildner, P. S. 
Guildner Co., Grant, Nebr., third prize, 
$50, and special awards of $25 each wer: 
given to Lester Hanken, Timken Lumber 
Co., Timken, Kan., and P. A. Smith, Smith 
Butane Equipment Co., Pine-Bluff, Ark. 

The recent contest was conducted among 
Tappan liquefied petroleum dealers who 
expressed their ideas on development of 
the Tappan LP-gas range. 








Estate Stove Co. Sold to 
Noma Elec. Corp. 


Noma Electric Corporation, New York, 
has purchased the Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, one cf the country’s best 
known manufacturers of gas and electric 
cooking ranges and one of Ohio’s oldest 
industries. David Bertrand, Albert and 
Lucian Kahn, descendants of the founders 
ot Estate Stove Company and the four 
principal stockholders, will obtain the ma- 
jority of the Noma stock and will main- 
tain a proprietary interest in the company. 

David Kahn, president and general man- 
ager of Estate since 1924, will continue in 
othce, as will all other officers of the com- 
pany. No changes are planned either in 
the management or in its policies. 

One of the oldest stove companies in 
America, Estate Stove Company has had a 
continuous existence, although under dif- 
ferent names, since 1842. Originally lo- 
cated in Hanging Rock, it was a small 
stove foundry known as Peebles, Wood 
and Company. Stoves cast by the tiny 
foundry went west with the forty-niners 
in the first great surge of western expan- 
sion. Later the company became known 
as Martin, Henderson and Company, and 
as such it was purchased in 1882 by Felix, 
Lazard and Sol Kahn, immigrants from 
Alsace who had served their apprentice- 
ship in the stove business as stove polish- 
ers, general handymen and salesmen. The 
Kahns changed the name of the company 
to F. and L. Kahn and Bros., and con- 
tinued to operate the foundry in Hang- 
ing Rock, although the main offices of the 
organization were established in Cincin- 
nati. In 1884, the Kahns moved the en- 
tire company to Hamilton, Ohio. 

In 1905, the company was incorporated 
under the name of Estate Stove Company, 
and the new organization included the 
sons of Felix and Lazard Kahn. David 
Kahn who joined the company in 1896 as 
oftice boy, and who is now president and 
Albert Kahn, vice-president, are sons of 
Felix Kahn. Bertrand Kahn, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing and 
Lucian Kahn, treasurer of Estate Stove, 
are sons of Lazard Kahn. 

The Kahn stoves have played a colorful, 
as well as an important role, in American 
history. Cooking and heating stoves made 
in Hamilton accompanied thousands of 
pioneers who headed beyond the Missis- 
sippi in the late ’70s and ’80s. A “caboose” 
stove, designed by Lazard Kahn in the 
700s was used by over 60 U. S. railroads 
in cabooses and country stations and is 
still in production :today. Another of 
Lazard Kahn’s models, designed to burn 
blubber, went to the North Pole with 
Amundsen and to the South Pole with 
Byrd. During the great Klondike rush, 
the Kahns produced still another famous 
stove, the “Happy Rover,” thousands of 
which were shipped to Alaska for use by 
the miners. 


National Radiator Co. Makes 
Sales Appointments 


Two promotions in The National Radi- 
ator Company’s sales organization have 
been announced by Paul B. Holmes, Man- 
ager of Sales, Heating Division. John C. 








(Continued from page 41) 
c. Recovery Water Heat- 
ing Systems. 
(1) General. 


(a) As it is obvious that it would 
be not only uneconomic and imprac- 
ticable but entirely too costly to em- 
ploy a water heater of sufficient size 
—or one having a combustion cham- 
ber large enough to burn the coal re- 
quired or in which to install a large 
enough Oil Burner—or one  sut- 
ficiently large to accommodate a Gas- 
Surner having the required In-Put 
capacity—or a _ steam, immersion 
heating coil having sufficient heat 
transfer area to generate hot water 
as rapidly as would be required to 
supply the simultaneous demand for 
hot water from a multiple number of 
hot water outlets, it must be equally 
obvious that the Recovery Type of 
water heating system should be em- 
ployed to meet such a demand. 

For example—the simultaneous 
use of a number of Showers, at the 
same time, might require hot water 
at the rate of forty (40) Gallons per 
minute for only an interval of a com- 
paratively few minutes. Since this 
peak Hot Water Demand would not 
continue at the same rate for more 
than a relatively short time, it would 
be unnecessary to employ a_ water 
heater having a _ rated, Recovery 
(Heating) Capacity of forty (40) 
Gallons per minute or twenty-four 
hundred (2400) Gallons per hour. 

(b) To meet a peak or non-recur- 
rent hot water demand which—for a 
comparatively short period of time— 
may exceed the rate of heater recov- 
ery (Heating) capacity which would 
be possible or practicable to install, a 
Recovery Type of water heating sys- 
tem, having a Stored Reserve of hot 
water capable of meeting the excess 
of Demand above the rate of recov- 
ery capacity, should be employed. 

(c) While the conventional type 
of Recovery Water Heating System 
employs Thermo-Syphon or so-called 





gravity circulation to accomplish 
movement of the heated water from 
the top of the heater to the upper 
zone of the hot water storage tank, 
and the cooler water from the lower 
part of the storage tank to the base 
of the heater, a Circulating’ Pump 
may be employed to accelerate the 
rate of movement or circulation. 

Where the recovery circulating 
lines between the heater and _ hot 
water storage tank are under. sized 
or an excessive number of elbows 
are employed, the frictional resistance 
to this water flow may be retarded 
to the extent that the resulting dimin- 
ishment in the Rate of Displacement 
of the water in the heater would re- 
sult in the water being heated to ex- 
cessively high temperature before 
being delivered to the hot water stor- 
age tank. 

Acceleration of the Recovery Cir- 
culation, by means of a circulating 
pump installed in the return, recovery 
circulating line and controlled by an 
Aquastat installed in the hot water 
storage tank, would, as the result of 
increasing the rate of displacement of 
the water in the heater and the stor- 
age tank, achieve reduction in the 
temperature of the hot water deliv- 
ered to the storage tank, greater uni- 
formity of hot water temperature 


both in the tank and in that delivered - 


to the fixtures and materially improve 
the efficiency of the system. It is 
also possible that the rate of deposi- 
tion of lime or other scale in the 
heater and hot, discharge, recovery 
circulating line and fittings would be 
retarded as the water does not reach 
the excessive temperatures at which 
the deposit of lime or other scale is 
accelerated when it is mechanically 
circulated. 


Details covering the application of 
Recovery Type Water Heating Sys- 
tems to various types of service and 
Hot Water Demand and for deter- 
mining the required capacity—both 
Recovery (Heating) and Storage—of 
such system, will be set forth in a 
future chapter. 





3arnes, former manager of the company’s 
Washington Branch, has assumed his new 
duties as Branch Manager for Philadel- 
phia. Huber F. Seltzer, veteran of thirty- 
four years in the sales department, re- 
places Mr. Barnes as manager of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch. 


Edward Valves, Ine. is Title 


of Rockwell Subsidiary 


Effective November 30, 1945, the 
Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., Inc., East 
Chicago, Indiana, has been renamed 


Edward Valves, Inc. The company which 
manufactures cast and forged steel valves, 
is a subsidiary of the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company. 


In announcing the change, Col. Willard 
F. Rockwell, Chairman and President of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
emphasized that the change in name was a 
matter of simplification for marketing 
purposes and that no change in personnel 
or sales policies was planned. W. F. 
Crawford continues as President of Ed- 
ward Valves, Inc. 

An expansion of manufacturing facil- 
ities is planned at the Edward plant and 
the first of several additional buildings 
is under construction. 

Edward Valves, Inc. builds steel valves 
exclusively and has been a leader in pro- 
duction of high pressure and high tem- 
perature valves for more than 40 years. 
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COPYRIGHT 1935 BY 
American Gas Journal, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


These Improved Gas Flow 
Computers are available in 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


Actual Size 64 x 7/2 


High Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100. 
10,000 M 
Diameter of Pipe Inches %-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres. 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 








Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
500 M 

Pipe Diameter 34” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 

Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


ewe eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeoeaouaaeee% 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


....HIGH Pressure Computer 
....-LOW Pressure Computer 
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